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NEWPORT TALL OIL GLOSS OILS 
AS DIFFERENT AS DAY FROM NIGHT 


AND 







DIFFERENCE 





/ NEWPORT 
| f / +-610-8 ORDINARY 
- “aJ and T-GLO-8-SY LIMED 


TALL OILS 


Saves Money 


Newport now offers you Paler Tall Oil Gloss Oils than you have ever been able to 
purchase or make in the varnish kettle... and you CAN GET THEM in TANK 


CARS or in DRUMS. 

Newport T-GLO'S dry right. The ''bugs"’ are really removed. Saves you money 
on rosin. 

Why get all your drying from expensive bodied oils? Let the fatty acids in 
Newport's Tall Oil Gloss Oils show you a worthwhile oil saving. 

You want easy grinding with good flow, minus objectionable sagging. Newport 
T-GLO'S bring these advantages. Write for a sample today. 























FOR INCREASED PROFITS 
AND EFFICIENCY. ... 


CUT YOUR 
COLOR INVENTORY! 


@ Streamline your color inventory... carry fewer color standards, 
buy in greater quantities, and pay less! Reichhold has devel- 
oped a simplified line of “all-purpose” colors. Instead of the 
usual 2,000 color standards, RCI has thinned the line down to 
86 basics . . . these have been formulated for more diversified 
end-use to give you a complete color line at far less cost. Ask 
your RCI salesman to check your color inventory with you. And 
remember, RCI is always your best color buy for top quality, 
realistic prices, prompt service and up-to-date technical information. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
SYNTHETIC RESINS -CHEMICAL COLORS - PHENOLIC PLASTICS - PHENOL - GLYCERINE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE - MALEIC ANHYDRIDE - SODIUM SULFATE - SODIUM SULFITE 





For Odorless Paints 
NEW! ODOREX DRIERS 


Impart no odor to paints before, during or after drying. 





Equal in drying performance to other standard driers. 


Metal content guaranteed within +0.1% by exclusive 


Nuodex certification. 


Completely soluble, stable and intermixable as concen- 
trates or dilutions in vehicles and pigmented compositions. 


THE ODOREX LINE 


Specifically developed by Nuodex for odorless paint systems. 
Made from selected and specially treated fatty acids and 
odorless-type solvents. 








Now available in the three most important metals: 


ODOREX LEAD—24% ODOREX COBALT—6% 
ODOREX MANGANESE—6 % 


Nuodex naphthenates, tallates and octoates are available 
for all other purposes. 
NUODEX 





PS ese see eee 
NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Elizabeth F, New Jersey 


Please send me samples and information on 
Nuodex ODOREX DRIERS. 


20th Anniversary 











1932-52 i 


“NUODEX PRODUCTS Co., Inc. # 
ELIZABETH F, NEW JERSEY 


Name 

Company Name 
Address 

City 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST NUODEX REPRESENTATIVE 


ON, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; ATLANTA, R. T. Hopkins; BUFFALO, C cial Chemicals, Inc.; CHICAGO, The Cary Company; CINCINNATI, B. H. Roettker 
any; CLEVELAND, A. C. Mueller Co.; DALLAS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. of Texas; DAVENPORT, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DENVER, 
pson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DES MOINES, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DETROIT, Baker & Collinson; HOUSTON, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; 
‘NAPOLIS, Indiana Naval Stores Co.; KANSAS CITY, Abner Hood Chemical Company; LOS ANGELES, E. B. Taylor Company; LOUISVILLE, B. H. Boyet & 
any; MEMPHIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; MILWAUKEE, R. L. Ferguson; MINNEAPOLIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NASHVILLE, Post 
rage Company; NEW ORLEANS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NEW YORK, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; OKLAHOMA CITY, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
MAHA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; PHILADELPHIA, Harry W. Gaffney; PITTSBURGH, John D. Butts; PORTLAND, Fred E. Alsop & Co.; RICHMOND, 
Gunn & Co., inc.; ST. LOUIS, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; SAN FRANCISCO, Cole & DeGraf; SEATTLE, D. 8. Smith; 
TULSA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; WICHITA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
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WIRE FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 


FALK & CO. DIVISION 
CARGILL, INCORPORATED 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





PLANTS: 


EDGEWATER, N. J. 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


600 S. Michigan Avenue CARNEGIE, PA. 
NEW YORK ‘SALES OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS, MINIS, 





PAINT and VARNIS 





NEXT ISSUE 


The December issue of 
PAINT AND VARNISH PRO- 
DUCTION will carry a com- 
plete resume on the activi- 
ties of both annual Paint 
Conventions and Paint In- 
dustries’ Show. This will 
include abstracts of the vari- 
ous technical papers de- 
livered at the Federation 
Meeting, a write-up of new 
raw materials and develop- 
ments featured at the Paint 
Industries’ Show, and com- 
plete details of National As- 
sociation Meeting. 
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Powell Magazines, Inc. 
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New York 1, N. Y. 
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Chemical Engineering Aspects in Paint Manufacture, by Philip Heiberger, 
In Collaboration with the Editorial Staff of Paint and Varnish 


Production 

Unit Operations 

Mixing-_-_-__- : 

Classification of Mixing Equipment 

Grinding_- 

Variables in Mixing 

Dispersion Methods 

Roller Mills_ -_- 

Pebble and Ball Mills 

Double Mixers _ _ - 

Equipment Available 
Odorless Paints — What About Them?, by Fred S. 
List of Exhibitors at Paint Industries’ Show 
National Association Officers 
Federation Officers 
National Association Convention Program 
Federation Convention Program 
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Comment..... 

News Digest...... 

New Products 

Personnel Changes 

Calendar of Events......... 
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Technical Bulletins 


Books & Reports. 


PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION is published monthly at Easton, Pa. by Powell Maga- 
zines, Inc. John Powell, president; Ira P. MacNair, vice-president and t ; Alice L. Lynch, 
secretary. Entered as second class matter at Post Office at Easton, Pa., Jan. 30th, 1962, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription rates: United States and Possessions, $3.00 a year, $5.00 
for two years, $10.00 for five years. Canada, $4.00 a year. Pan American Countries, $4.00 a year. 
All other countries $8.00. Editorial and business office: 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York 1 


N. Y. BR-9-0499. 








Photograph of front of sheet Photograph of back of sheet 


A. Brush-out of one-coat flat enamel made from Cyan- A. REZYL Resin 405-18 enamel did not penetrate the sheet 
amid’s new REZYL Resin 405-18.* of paper. 


B. Brush-out of standard oil base one-coat flat enamel. B. Note penetration of oil base enamel. 


Which paint did not penetrate ? 
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AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


COATING RESINS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 























































Your Conventions 


S YOU all know, this year’s Paint Conven- 
tions will be held in Chicago. Both the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 

sociation and the Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs have planned unique pro- 
grams which will be of interest to all segments 
of the paint industry. 


With changes dominating business activity 
today, the Association’s program is designed to 
furnish its members with basic information 
needed to guide them in their business operations. 

In this connection, Ralph S. Trigg, Senior 
Deputy Administrator for the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, will discuss the future of 
controls and the effect of the defense build-up 
on the paint industry. 


\ departure front normal procedures is the 
series of forums which have been arranged. These 
include a lacquer panel for manufacturers of 
industrial finishes. Representatives of the steel, 
aluminum and lumber industries, and an execu- 
tive of the Munitions Board will discuss new uses 
for lacquer and answer specific questions from 
members of the finishes industry. The Trade 
Sa es forum will discuss such problems as mer- 
ch ndising aids for dealers, the use of color as 
Sa -s promotion, the expanded program on mois- 
ti condensation and other matters. The 
\\ .olesale-Distributors Division will consider 
p:%blems of distribution, warehousing costs, 
b !ding potential markets and means of sales 
ti ining. There will also be forums for manufac- 
t. ers of roof coatings and putty and glazing 
c. npounds. 
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Again by popular demand, Leo Cherne, noted 
economist and author, and presently executive 
director of the Research Institute of America, 
will speak on ‘‘1953’’ and the outlook for business 
under the newly elected administration. 


Dr. Clarence Manion, former Dean of the 
School of Law, Notre Dame University, has 
chosen for his subject “Blueprint for Freedom’”’. 
He will discuss steps which must be taken to 
protect the American way of life. 


“Progress through Education and Research” 
will be the theme of the 30th Annual Meeting of 
the Federation. 


Among the program highlights are the keynote 
speech by Dr. J. S. Long who will talk on ‘‘Re- 
search and Education’’, and the Joseph J. Mat- 
tiello Lecture, ‘‘Unexplored Fields in Exterior 
Paints’ by John R. MacGregor. Also of par- 
ticular interest to the technical men of the paint 
industry are the formal presentation of the Color 
Aptitude Test, the report of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee on pure ester films, reports on other re- 
search programs, the initial presentation of the 
Educational Paint Course Package, and four 
practical round-table discussions dealing with 
latex paints, corrosion, dispersion, gadgets and 
gimmicks. 


As in previous years, several constituent club 
papers will be presented including one from the 
Birmingham Club in England, and another by a 
parallel organization, the Oil and Colour Chem- 
ists’ Association. 


67 Exhibitors 


This year’s Paint Industries’ Show consists of 
67 exhibitors and offers a unique opportunity to 
see the most recent developments in materials 
and equipment for the paint industry and to dis- 
cuss these improved products with the many 
technical representatives in attendance at the 
exhibits. A highlight of this exhibition is the 
Cooperative Lacquer Exhibit showing the latest 
in nitrocellulose development. Visitors will learn 
about the latest methods of application, durabil- 
ity data, developments in furniture finishing, 
equipment news, military lacquers, new emulsion 
techniques, and aerosol formulations. Twenty- 
three firms are participating in this exhibit. 


Both the Association and Federation have 
arranged comprehensive programs for their re- 
spective meetings. In whatever capacity of the 
paint industry you may be in, you'll undoubtedly 
find some phase of these meetings a help to you 
in your work. So avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity and make it your business to attend this 
year’s Paint Conventions in Chicago. 
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Tus IS YOUR invitation to drop in at BOOTH 69 at the 


Paint Convention at the Palmer House. Our demonstration 


éPDGAR A SP. xin sienna 


improve your product... in a full range of shades in 


LATEX EMULSION FORMULATIONS, 


we know wili be of real interest to you. A special dramatic test 


restt of SUSPENSION QUALITIES, == 
rerexing erie of esesot MAFTAL PRIMERS wit sx 


be featured. If you can’t make the show but would like to have all the facts 








on Edgar ASPs (Aluminum Silicate Pigments) and how they may improve 


YOUR p RODU (TS, the coupon will bring you full technical information 


. . . no obligation, of course. But we hope you will be able to be at the show... 


it is going to be a good one. EDGAR BROTHERS (0. 


; METUCHEN ° NEW JERSEY 


Ne 


o 








Just off the press. A storehouse of vital 
workable information on paint 
production, grinding vehicles, and suggested 


formulations on all types of paints 
and enamels. 


A Master Copy will be sent to you without 
any cost or obligation. Just fill out 
and mail coupon below. 


REGIONAL WAREHOUSES IN: 
Jersey City - Atlanta - Dallas - Los Angeles - 


San Francisco - Denver - Seattle 


aia ie 


T.F.WASHBURN SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK ' 


Kindly send free copy of pom new PROTEC- 


Company TIVE COATINGS Paint Production Manual. 


Manufacturers 
since 1886 


@ 
t 
ui 
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If your plant is in the St. Louis 
area, you're close to Canco’s 
St. Louis plant. 

This plant, along with the others 
at locations listed below, produces 
a full line of containers for paint 





Here are the cities in which 
there are Canco plants manu- 
facturing paintcans. Whichone 
is nearest you? Why not ask a 
Canco salesman for the full 
story? 


Jersey City Portland, Oregon 

Philadelphia San Francisco 

Chicago Los Angeles 

St. Louis Hamilton, Canada 

New Orleans Montreal, Canada 
Vancouver, Canada 











manufacturers, from putty cans, 
turp cans, etc., to paint cans of all 
sizes and descriptions. 


Not only can Canco supply you 
with the finest full line of cans avail- 
able anywhere—but wherever you 
are, there’s a Canco plant which 
offers prompt delivery. 


Canco’s Research Laboratory 
and Technical Service Laboratories 


have the skill and knowledge to 
solve customer production problems 
that may arise. 

These are just a few of the many 
reasons so many paint manufactw- 
ers like to do business with Carco. 





AMERICAN 
CAN 
CO. 
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pave with Celanese 


-PROPYL ACETATE 





CH) SAVE YOU Up 


Solvents 





/ fo OF /gal. 


8s your medium oiling solvent 


Gain superior resin compatibility and improved lacquer odor 


Celanese n-Propyl Acetate is the newest of the 
Celanese Solvents that enable you to cut produc- 
tion costs while maintaining highest performance 
standards. 


Medium boiling, low viscosity ester. N-Propyl 
Acetate is a medium boiling, low viscosity solvent 
with a pleasant odor and excellent blush resistance. 
As a low-cost replacement for other ester combina- 
tions of similar quality, it is saving lacquer manu- 
facturers up to 6¢ a gallon on their finished prod- 
uct. Produced under controls that assure uniform- 
ity and high purity, Celanese n-Propyl Acetate 
gives you maximurfh quality at minimum cost. 


Split shipments in compartmented cars. Your 
Celanese representative will be glad to show you 
how you can now realize additional savings and 


OTHER SOLVENTS BY CELANESE 


Solvent 203 Solvent 301 
Solvent 601 Solvent 901 
n-Propanol Isobutanol 





convenience through split shipments of Celanese 
Solvents in compartmented tank cars and wagons 
at lowest bulk prices. 


Celanese Product Evaluation Laboratory. Use the 
facilities of the Celanese Product Evaluation Lab- 
oratory to check n-Propyl Acetate in your own 
formulation against any series of tests you desig- 
nate. Write for samples and Technical Bulletin 
N-29, to Celanese Corporation of America, Chemi- 
cal Division, Dept. 558-K, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PROPERTIES 
EPPS ee Oe Pe | ee ee 15 APHA 
SOG, GG. . on 0s dawedak 0.880 - 0.885 @ 20/20°C 
a ep rn eerie. 95°C - 103°C 
gg ee ere popes ae 90% - 92% 










*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
















FAST...EFFICIENT...COMPACT...STURDY 


JAR MILLS: A “unitized” line of jar mills tiered to save 

space. Exclusive roller design keeps jars centered. Sturdy 
all-steel frame. Heavy duty drive with variable speed con- 
trol optional. Available in models to take 1-12 jars. 


MILL JARS: Made of strong, solid, “high-fired” porce- 

lain with fast, positive, “all-in-one” locking device. 

Wide mouth for easy loading and unloading. Long 

wearing and non-contaminating. Gasket supplied 

in rubber, cork, or plastic. Six sizes — one to six 
gallon capacity. 


BALL MILLS: Barrel of heavy-walled, one- 
piece, “high-fired’’ porcelain. Resistant to 
thermal and mechanical shock — built for 

long wear. Frame of rugged, welded, all- 
steel construction. Drive is extra-power- 
ful with heavy. chain for long life. 
Available in 10, 25, and 50 gallon 
capacities. 


BURUNDUM: White, cylindrical 
medium that gives faster, finer 
grinds. Extra-hard, extra-heavy, 
extra-tough. Unique shape 
gives more grinding area per 
contact; high specific gravity 
gives fnore contacts per 
minute; greater hardness 
gives longer wear—mini- 

mum contamination. 








U. S$. STONEWARE 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION AKRON 9, OHIO 








NEW alkyd resin 


Wits new Syntex 71 you can 
now extend your odorless line of 
paints to include quality architec- 
tural gloss finishes. This resin will 
produce full-bodied enamels having 
high gloss with excellent gloss re- 
tention, color retention and brush- 
ing properties. 


Syntex 71 


By combining only two resins, 
Syntex 71 (for gloss formulations) 
and Syntex 141 (for flats), you can 
prepare a complete line of odorless 
primer-sealers, undercoaters, deep- 
tone flats, semi-glosses, four-hour 
enamels, and floor paints. 
Suggested formulations are avail- 


PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF SYNTEX 71 


able for this complete line of odor- 
less paints. Full production quan- 
tities available immediately. 


7 7 
Write today for free samples 


JONES-DABNEY COMPANY 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Viscosity 
IN cc5cs Ss dxssdyaeNseuneees 7.45-7.55 


Odorless Mineral Spirits 
Red. Viscosity........-+. T-V @ 50% solids in 
Odorless Mineral Spirits 


DIVISION OF DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N. J. e Los Angeles, Calif. 


. 
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and development work 
is carried on continuously at the 
Richmond Laboratories of the 


California Research Corporation 





NAFTONE, INC., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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sl E MONEY 
with Safer [h(E 


for latex paints 


ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORPORATION 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = =2-:-: 
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! 
Non-Tacky Heat Resistance Adhesive Properties 
eee -. 7 | 
ean - es 4 Eas 
Excellent Pigment Binder Solvent and Oil Resistance Abrasion Resistance 
: 








Compatibility with Wide 
Variety of Synthetic Resins 


Sovew Qdoas for paint formulations - 


with HYCAR latex! 





| ew as a pigment binder in many fields, Hycar 
latex has properties that may give you ideas 





for developing or improving paint formulations. 


- € om | ad For information about Hycar latices, write Dept. HS-11 
yY B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building, 


Og 6.5 Pa 


Ai ruicany Rubber Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
16 
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HOUSE PAINTS 
dry faster! 


Drying tests, under controlled temperature and 
humidity conditions, of four sets of house paints— 
three national brands; one made to Federal specifi- 
cations—prove conclusively that paints containing 
white lead dry faster! 

Especially in humid, dusty environments where 
prolonged wetness picks up damaging dust par- 
ticles and debris, house paints with white lead in 
their formulations dry set-to-touch three to six 
hours sooner than lead-free paints. 





“LEAD” LENGTHENS THE LIFE 
OF PAINT BECAUSE: 


it Stabilizes ... neutralizes acidic compounds 
resulting from the decomposition of the 
vehicle— prevents the film — becoming 
soft or liquifying. 


: It Plasticizes ... forms lead soaps which in- 
crease film flexibility. 

It Strengthens... flexible, spiny, lead-soap 
be particles mechanically reinforce the film and 
| ; increase elastic strength. 


it Resists Water... paint films with an op- 
timum, lead-pigment content absorb only a 
small fraction as much water as do lead- 
free paints. 

it Limits Oil Penetration...more of the 


vehicle remains in the film where it is 
needed; less is absorbed in the substrata. 


It Improves Appearance... by controlling 
chalking and‘ inhibiting mildew. 
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Drying Time—Hours 
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Drying tests: % actual siz: 





Temperature 50F-Relative Humidity 75% 


Lead bose YY Lead Free 





Lead bose YY lead Free 























Manufacturer 


The graph speaks for itself. The figures, taken 
from a standard, generally-accepted, stylus-type 
drying recorder—and confirmed by duplicate tests 
in separate laboratories—show clearly how white 
lead shortens the drying-time of house paints. 

“Lead” base and lead-free house paints, all mixed 
the same day, were applied to test panels to a 
thickness of three mils. Three paint manufactur- 
ers, (A, B and C) each supplied a set of two brand- 
name paints—one “lead” base and one lead-free— 
for the tests. The fourth set (D) was made to 
Federal specifications: TT-P-102 (“lead” base), and 
TT-P-103 (lead-free). Two separate tests were 
made under different atmospheric conditions 
(warm and dry; cool and humid). 


These are valid reasons for the use of lead pigment 
in your paint formulations .. . all valid sales argu- 
ments. For detailed information on the most effec- 
tive use of white lead in your paints—write for 
“White Lead in Mixed Pigment House Paints” 
and ‘White Lead Technical Bulletin #1.” Lead 
Industries Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Visit our booths, Nos. 59 and 60, 
at the Seventeenth Annual Paint In- 
dustries’ Show, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, November 18 to 22, 1952. 








— 


Temperature 77 F—Relative Humidity 50% 

























- a new solvent 
z with unusually high 
flash point (102°F) 
7 extra fast dry time 
é (335°F-D.P.) r : 
& 








Shirts 


manufactured under rigid control 


to meet exacting specifications 






complete technical data, prices 
and samples available 
on request 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 
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A TEAM 
of Truly» 
Odorlece 
Colventc! 


SINCLAIR 
ODORLESS SOLVENT 
LIGHT 
Distillation Range 

EP 


SINCLAIR 
ODORLESS SOLVENT 
HEAVY 
Distillation Range 

375°F EP 
Kauri-Butanol Value 


SINCLAIR 
ODORLESS SOLVENT 
LIGHT 





SINCLAIR 


ODORLESS SOLVENT 


HEAVY 


To meet distillation range requirements of paint 
manufacturers, Sinclair offers not one, but two types of 
odorless mineral spirits . . . Sinclair Odorless Solvent Light 
(350-400 ’F.) and Sinclair Odorless Solvent Heavy (375-465 F.). 
These new Sinclair Products are made from carefully 

selected petroleum fractions to insure the uniformity, stability 
and superior quality demanded by manufacturers of odorless 


paints for interior decoration. 


For samples, prices and complete information on 


Sinclair Odorless Solvents, write or call — 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 























By 
PHILIP HEIBERGER 
University of Texas 
In Collaboration With 
the Editorial Staff of 
PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION 








Chemical Eugineeriug rbspects 
Iu Paint Ma 


LTHOUGH chemistry is an exact 
science individual chemical 
principles can rarely be applied 

directly to industrial applications. Con- 
sequently many of the fundamental 
laws and concepts of chemistry are 
idealizations often limited to laboratory 
scale operations. Nevertheless such 
laws do provide powerful, theoretical 
and practical tools for considering the 
operations normally encountered in 
chemical manufacture. The inability 
to recognize the empirical nature of 
seemingly exact laws is often respon- 
sible for the failure of chemically trained 
men in chemical production. 

In many operations of practical im- 
portance, the exact laws are so complex 
that they are unknown. In such cases, 
empirical correlations must be utilized 
employing any data available. The 
fact that many of these empirical meth- 
ods cannot be considered in an exact 
treatment of the subject is immaterial. 
An engineer must be willing to accept 
any working fule, even though the 
origin is obscure and lacks theoretical 
implications. 

Fundamentally, the chemist and the 
engineer are motivated by different 
psychologies, philosophies, and over-all 
objectives. Chemists should strive 
unremittingly for the truth. Engineers, 
however, must be more realistic. Like 
politicians, they must be practical 
enough to recognize that certain prin- 
ciples can be compromised. 

The attitudes of the chemical engi- 
neer have made very little impact upon 
the paint industry. Until recently, the 
technical phases were completely domi- 
nated by chemists. Most of the 
technically trained sales and adminis- 
trative personnel were chemists rather 
than engineers. Even the production 
men were chemically trained. As a 
rule, very few graduate engineers 
entered the paint industry and those 
that did were placed in the formulating 
laboratories. 


Chemical Engineering 


ITH the expansion of the chem- 
ical industry prior to World War 
I, the complexity of the problems 
indicated the need for a distinct branch 
of engineering to solve chemical pro- 


duction problems. The logical develop- 
ment was the concept of chemical 
engineering as a separate branch in its 
own right, not a composite of chemistry 
and mechanical engineering. 

Even as late as 1940, the chemical 
engineer’s education was largely the 
same as the chemist’s, but with enough 
additional training to be familiar with 
the operation of certain types of chem- 
ical equipment. A process was thought 
of in terms of the chemistry involved 
and the operations were analyzed in 
terms of that process only. The chem- 
ical engineers were classified according 
to the industries they served; that is, 
sulfuric acid, alkali, rubber, soap, 
textile, paint and so on. No common 
bond was recognized between these 
different industries and there was little 
interchange of ideas or equipment 
among them. With respect to plant 
operations, this is the status of the 
paint industry today. 

As the chemical industry developed, 
it became apparent that certain en- 
gineering operations previously con- 
sidered unique to specific processes 
were, in fact, common to many indus- 
tries. It was recognized, for example, 
that principles governing transpor- 
tation of liquids and the flow of heat 
were universally applicable, that distil- 
lation problems, whether involving 
alcohol, gasoline or ammonia were 
similar, that the extraction of oil from 
oil seeds was comparable to the ex- 
traction of copper from ore and so on. 
It was then obvious that many unit 
operations were poorly understood and 
required intensive study and _ elabor- 
ation. Detailed knowledge of these 
operations was basic to an_ under- 
standing of manufacturing processes; 
thus the field of chemical engineering 
became established as the field covering 
unit operations. 

Unite operations are physical rather 
than chemical in character. They are 
comparatively few in number, but the 
conditions under which they are con- 
ducted vary most widely. They depend 
upon the materials in process, the size 
of the operation, the temperature in- 
volved, the pressure of operation, the 
rate of mixing, the order of addition and 
other processing factors. The chemical 


engineer must be thoroughly familiar 
with the chemical and physical prop. 
erties of the materials under consid- 
eration. Of necessity, he must also 
know the utility and limitations of 
construction materials, the laws of heat 
flow, the properties of the frictional 
fluid films as well as the many other 
practical factors upon which a process 
may depend. 


Unit Operations 


LTHOUGH the unit operations in- 

volved in paint manufacture are 
few in number, namely, mixing, dis- 
persion, and to a much lesser degree, 
filtration and material flow, they enjoy 
the dubious distinction of being the 
least understood and in some respects 
the least studied of the engineering 
operations. The most important paint 
making operations are mixing and dis- 
persion, yet to date, there are no 
formulae or equations, even empirical, 
that can be used to calculate the 
requisite speed of mixing for any given 
set of conditions. 

Each industry using mixing oper- 
ations developed its own equipment. 
As a result there are an almost infinite 
number of mixers, both good and bad. 
Not only is such diversification un- 
necessary and uneconomical, but it 
prevents proper coordination of existing 
data. 

The lack of scientific correlation is 
not too serious for an industry geared 
to small scale batch operations where 
labor is the major overhead. Savings 
in power made possible by efficient 
mixing would really be insignificant. 
However, as the scale of operations 
increases, power savings as high as 
30 to 1 become feasible and therefore 
become an important consideration. 
Even more important to both small 
and large producers is the fact that 
with proper equipment, greater pro- 
duction can be achieved in less time. 

Unlike the paint making operations, 
an enormous amount of information 
about many other unit operations is 
available — operations no more difficult 
or complex than those involved in paint 
production. For example, distillation, 
extraction, absorption, evaporation, flow 
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of gases and heat transfer. Why? In 
its early days, the petroleum industry 
operated on an empirical basis. Their 
products were crude, the volume was 
relatively low and the production losses 
were high. With the increasing demand 
and resulting increase in production, 
the trial and error, rule-of-thumb 
methods had to be discarded. Since the 
products supplied in the beginning 
were essentially specific fractions of 
crude oil, the methods of separation 
were physical involving distillation and 
extraction. For this reason, the petro- 
leum people became interested in unit 
operations, not chemistry. 

Because chemical engineers were 
comparatively rare in the early 1920's, 
the petroleum people employed physical 
chemists with an interest in distillation. 
In addition, fellowships were created at 
universities where chemical engineering 
was taught. In consequence the art 
of distillation was developed so well 
that nearly all known volatile mixtures 
can now be separated to as high a degree 
of purity as desired. One may distill 
binaries or complex mixtures under 
conditions of high vacuum or high 
pressures, at high or at low temper- 
atures or with columns one centimeter 
or forty feet in diameter. 

When we consider the tremendous 
amount of work, the mass of published 
data, textbooks and accumulated ex- 
perience, it may be anticlimactic to note 
that the science of distillation is still 
relatively immature. Considering this, 
what can one say about the lesser 
known operations such as mixing and 
dispersion? 

One success usually breeds others. As 
the courses in the chemical engineering 
curriculum multiplied and as chemical 
engineering developed as a profession, 
the study of distillation, heat transfer, 
extraction, fluid flow and absorption 
continued to be taught and studied. 
In sharp contrast, subjects such as 
mixing and dispersion were given little 
attention under university auspices. 

For that matter, chemical engineering 
has failed to accord to batch operations 
the importance they merit. In the 
effort to develop the chemical industry 
on a continuous production basis, 
chemical engineers apparently over- 
looked the fact that many chemical 
industries are inherently batch indus- 
tries. For example, paints, inks, plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, foods, 
dyestuffs and the various chemical 
specialties. Many of the operations 
required in paint production are equally 
important to other batch producers. 

The engineers have excelled in pro- 
duction methods involving large-scale 
continuous operations. While the vol- 
ume of production involved is tremen- 
dous, it is interesting to note that the 
number of large scale installations is 
small in relation to the number of batch 
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producers. In neglecting batch oper- 
ation research, an important segment 
of the chemical industry is technically 
undeveloped. 

Paint courses, as taught today, 
emphasize the study of raw materials, 
the chemistry of resins and high poly- 
mers, the chemistry of film formation 
and test methods. The types of equip- 
ment suitable for various operations 
are treated only superficially. This is 
not surprising because there is little 
agreement among different plants, and 
the same product may be processed 
under different conditions. No one 
would attempt to formulate a resin or 
varnish without adequate laboratory 
verification. Tables are available with 
which one can correlate the laboratory 
data with the heating and cooling 
requirements necessary for production. 
Even so, many varnish and resin 
batches are ruined because the agitation 
is. inadequate at some point; this 
results in local overheating and sub- 
sequent charring. Even the large 
producers incur losses due to off-color 
batches. Pebble and ball mills are 
frequently over-or under-loaded. Im- 
possible demands are often made of 
grinding equipment because of the 
results of unrealistic laboratory ex- 
periments. 

Only within the last few years has 
the industry made a cooperative effort 
to collect. and correlate data pertaining 
to ball mills. Despite the meagre 
information collected, startling im- 
provements have been made in ball 
mill operation, The success in this 
direction points up the value of en- 
gineering research and should serve to 
inspire similar action in other areas. 

The remainder of this article will 
discuss the two main engineering oper- 
ations commonly used by the paint 
industry. The approach will be strictly 
from the unit operation point of view. 
Operational procedures and equipment 
details will be largely ignored. It is 
hoped that this procedure will demon- 
strate that even from sparse data it is 
possible to extract valuable informa- 
tion. 

Although the universities and research 
foundations are neglecting the develop- 
ment of the batch unit operations, it is 
indeed fortunate that the manufacturers 
of processing equipment are not ignoring 
these fields. The advances that have 
been made are due almost exclusively 
to the efforts of the equipment man- 
ufacturers’ engineering staffs. 

Mixing 
S mentioned earlier, despite the 
frequent use of mixing in industry, 
this operation is probably the most 
difficult of the chemical engineering 
unit operations to correlate  scien- 


tifically.. To date, no really good equa- 
tion is known which can be used to 











calculate the correct speed of mixing 
for a given set of conditions. Mixing 
may be defined as the production of 
irregular disturbances or turbulent mo- 
tion within a fluid by means of me- 
chanical devices acting on that fluid. 

Brown et al. (1) defines four general 
types of operations, each type requiring 
different agitation equipment. 
Mass Transfer in Heterogeneous Systems 

This category involves chemical re- 
actions, solutions of solids, extraction, 
absorption and adsorption. The agi- 
tator must disperse as well as produce 
turbulence thereby promoting mass 
transfer between the phases. The 
agitator must produce flow velocities 
sufficiently high to prevent settling out 
of particles or stratifying of phases. 
There must be no dead spaces in the 
agitation system which would allow 
one of the phases to concentrate there. 

The intensity of turbulence must be 
uniform throughout the whole tank in 
order to promote mass transfer at all 
points of interfacial contact. Small 
impellers operating at high speeds pro- 
duce high stream velocities but con- 
centrate the turbulent zone near the 
impeller; on the other hand, large 
impellers operating at low speeds pro- 
duce uniform turbulence throughout the 
tank but may develop velocities too low 
for good suspension or dispersion of 
phases. Consequently medium size 
impellers operating at medium speeds 
are recommended for this type of 
operation. 
Mixing or Blending of Two Liquids 

In continuous flow, two liquids may 
be mixed simply by passage through a 
centrifugal pump where intimate con- 
tact results. In batch mixing or blend- 
ing in a large tank, the agitator must 
pump large streams of the liquids to 
all points in the system. After the 
masses of liquid have been pumped 
around and mixed on a bulk scale, the 
final localized mixing depends upon the 
intensity of turbulence at all points 
or upon molecular diffusion. The most 
important part in this operation is the 
large-scale flow to all points in the 
system for without this any high in- 
tensity turbulence at any point will 
accomplish nothing. Therefore, for 
mixing or blending two or more fluids, 
large impellers operating at low speeds 
are generally superior to small impellers 
operating at high speeds. 
Physical Change or Emulsification 

Some operations, such as the emul- 
sification of two immiscible liquids, 
require an extremely high rate of shear 
or intensity of turbulence at some point 
in the system. Usually the liquids will 
be fairly well mixed before arriving at 
this point of high shear. If the oper- 
ation is conducted in a batch in a large 
tank, a gradual turnover of all the tank 
contents is required to bring all portions 
into a highly turbulent zone. Small 
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impellers operating at high speeds with 
small clearances; between the impeller 
and fixed surroundings are especially 
suited to produce the high shearing 
stresses required for this operation. 
Heat Transfer and Uniformity of Tem- 
perature 

Heat transfer is often a necessary 
accessory to certain mass transfer oper- 
ations, especially those involving chem- 
ical reactions. Consequently, reaction 
tanks are equipped with heating (or 
cooling) coils or jacketed walls. Ade- 
quate velocities past the heat exchange 
surfaces are necessary to promote heat 
transfer. In such cases, the agitator 
impeller should be located near the 
coil or jacketed walls. Moreover, the 
impeller must produce large volume 
streams of flow, so that all the contents 
of the tank will be brought in the 
neighborhood of the heat transfer sur- 
faces if uniform temperatures are to 
prevail throughout the system. Large 
impellers operating at low speeds will 
usually be suitable for this operation. 

In a few instances it may be necessary 
to prevent localized overheating of a 
certain area of heat transfer surface 
by allowing the impeller to scrape such 
a surface or by employing a small high 
speed impeller to develop high turbu- 
lence in the immediate vicinity of the 
surface. 

In considering these requirements, 
one must bear in mind that at higher 
viscosities the zone of high turbulence 
surrounding the impeller is contained 
in a smaller volume. Therefore, large 
impellers are required to mix viscous 
fluids uniformly. 


Physical Factors 

Of the various physical factors in- 
volved in mixing, the most important 
one is the consistency or apparent 
viscosity of the mixture at mixing 
velocity. This requires a knowledge of 
the various viscous conditions such as 
plasticity and thixotropy at the various 
temperatures of mixing. Other impor- 
tant factors are the specific gravity of 
the mixture and the relative gravities 
of each phase, the ease of wetting, 
surface tension, particle size of the 
solids being dissolved, temperature 
effect of addition and variations of 
consistency during mixing. 

Most of these factors can be deter- 
mined experimentally, but they cannot 
be correlated. Whereas in many of the 
other unit operations, the known facts 
may be utilized by means of suitable 
formulae, nomographs or charts, it is 
not so with mixing. Thus in the proper 
choice of mixers for a given operation, 
the experience and good judgement of 
the plant engineer or equipment man- 
ufacturer plays the important role. 

Because the majority of agitators are 
of the rotating impeller type, there are 
some correlations available. It is 
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possible to determine the power con- 
sumed by rotating agitators such as 
reciprocating agitators, circulating 
pumps, air agitation systems, homo- 
genizers and jet agitators. One can 
then compute the total power require- 
ments by adding the friction losses in 
bearings, drives and motors to the 
calculated power requirement of the 
mixer. 

There are, of course, correlations re- 
ported in the literature, but those are 
usually quite specific and limited to a 
particular process utilizing a singular 
piece of equipment. In ordinary indus- 
trial practice, the engineer normally 
assumes that the effectiveness of simi- 
lar agitation equipment will remain 
more or less the same if the same power 
per unit volume of fluid is supplied to 


the impeller. This means that in the 


design of a plant-size mixer, a lab- 
oratory experiment is made with small- 
size equipment which is geometrically 
similar to the proposed commercial in- 


stallation. Knowing that the small 
mixer will do the required job, the 
large-size mixer may be specified with 
the same geometrical proportions and 
with the same. power per unit volume 
of fluid as was used in the laboratory. 
At best the power per unit volume 
theory is only a good approximation. 
It does not take into account the 
actual intensity of turbulence, cross 
currents or eddies developed in the 
liquid, which are often the real factors 
governing the operation in question. 
Classification of Mixing Equipment 
Valentine and McLean (2) classify 
categories 
distinct 


mixers into five primary 
incorporating altogether 40 
types. These are: 

A. Flow mixers. 

B. Paddle or arm mixers. 

C. Propeller or helical mixers. 

D. Turbine or centrifugal-impeller 

mixers. 
E. Miscellaneous. 


Typical post agitator 


Flow Mixers 

Flow mixers are those in which +) 
materials are practically always pun 
through the mixer with the mixing e/ 
produced by interference with { 
They are used only in continuou: 
circulating systems for the thoro 
mixing of miscible fluids. They 
rarely used for the mixing of two ph 
where extreme intimacy is desired. 
the paint industry, this class is limi: 
and is represented by gas spar 
centrifugal pumps and injectors. 


Low head room slow speed mixer 


Paddle Mixers 

Paddle or arm mixers consist of one 
or more blades on a horizontal, vertical 
or diagonal shaft which is rotated within 
the container. Thus, the material to 
be mixed is actually pushed, or carried 
around in a circular path. In thin 
liquids and in unbaffled containers, 
paddles always impart a swirling motion 
to the entire contents of the container. 
In all cases, that material directly in 
the path of the blades is always pushed 
faster than that lying between the 
blades. This factor has the greatest 
influence in changing the relationship 
of successive strata parallel to the blades 
with respect to each other. 

Having accomplished this important 
step, however, paddles lack effective 
means of producing, perpendicular to 
the blades, forces that would cut through 
these strata and cause them to mix 
with each other. This is their greatest 
shortcoming. Stratification is largely 
overcome by the installation of baffles 
in the tank; the paddle then may be 
operated more slowly or may be short- 
ened to keep the power requirement 
reasonably low. Tilting the paddle 
blade increases axial flow in a baffled 
tank, but has practically no effect in a 
low-viscosity liquid in an _ unbaffied 
tank. 

Paddle mixers, or arm mixers, are 
more widely used than any other type 
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Portable mixer 


because (1) they are oldest, best known 
and first to be thought of; (2) often 
they can be homemade; (3) the first 
cost is usually quite low; (4) above all, 
on many kinds of work they are entirely 
satisfactory. For example, in the 
mixing or kneading of heavy pastes or 
plastics the arm type is indispensable. 
However, where stratisfication may 
easily occur, as in the suspending of 
fairly heavy solids in light liquids or 
the mixing of light pastes or liquids 
f considerable viscosity, a paddle 
mixer, no matter how carefully it is 
designed, is comparatively inefficient 
both as to power consumed and as to 
quality of results. 

Equipment of this class includes such 
familiars as simple paddle mixers, gate 
mixers, paddles with intermeshing sta- 
tionary fingers such as lead mixers, 
horseshoe mixers, pony mixers, plan- 
etary-motion paddles and heavy duty 
kneaders such as the familiar Banbury 
mixers. 

Propeller Mixers 

Propeller mixers furnish an_ inex- 
pensive, simple and compact means for 
mixing in a wide variety of cases. 
[heir mixing action follows from the 
fact that the revolving helical blades 

mstantly push forward what is to all 
intents a continuous cylinder of ma- 
erial to move in a straight line; the 
hape of container itself will govern the 

ibsequent disposition of this stream. 





Liquid mixer 
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In this case therefore, the shape of the 
container is particularly important, 
and yet this factor is often neglected. 

Propellers are most effective for 
liquids not over 2000 centipoises ap- 
parent viscosity, with or without the 
presence of light solids, though useful 
up to 4000 centipoises. Where the spec- 
ific gravity of the solids differs substan- 
tially from that of the liquid, some 
difficulty is experienced in preventing 
settling, since it is practically impossible 
to direct the stream from the propeller 
to all parts of the tank. 

The portable mixers with vertical 
shaft, angular, off-center propeller, pro- 
peller in side of tank are familiar 
examples of this class of mixers. 





Twenty gallon mixer 


Turbine Mixer 

The turbine mixer is best described 
as one or more centrifugal pumps work- 
ing in a tank against practically no back 


pressure. The material enters the 
impeller axially through the central 
opening. The material is accelerated 


by the vanes and is discharged more or 
less tangentially from the impeller and 
at fairly high velocity. A curved sta- 
tionary deflecting-blade ring, which 
deflects these tangential currents to a 
radial direction, may be used. The 
entire direction changes from vertical 
to horizontal, and radial direction is 
thus accomplished smoothly with the 
smallest possible loss of kinetic energy, 
and as a result, the radial currents are 
still traveling at high velocity when 
they reach the remote parts of the 
container. The entire contents of the 
tank are kept in vigorous and well- 
directed motion. 

Turbine mixers are especially useful 
for mixing viscous liquids or heavy 
slurries, for suspending heavy solids, 
for rapid dissolving, for good dispersions 
and for mixing in irregularly shaped 
containers. This category of mixers 
include the simple turbine mixer, turbine 
mixer with stationary deflecting blades 
and the turbodisperser. 

Of the many miscellaneous types, 
those most familiar to the paint proc- 
essing industries include ball and pebble 
mills (used as mixers), colloid mills, 
homogenizers and putty chasers. 








Angular change tub mixer 
Grinding 

S an engineering unit operation, 

developments in ‘“grinding’’ are 
practically at a standstill. Much of the 
newer equipment such as Banbury 
mixers and two roller mills now used by 
the modern paint plants were developed 
originally for use in- the rubber indus- 
tries. Even so, the principles of their 
operation is not novel. It will be shown 
that of necessity, work in this field is 
highly empirical. Needless to say, the 
primary object of paint ‘‘grinding”’ is to 
incorporate a variety of pigments into 
various liquid vehicles. The types of 
equipment commonly employed for this 
operation include the various roller 
mills, ball and pebble mills, heavy duty 
paste mixer, colloid mills and stone 
mills. 

Although the term “grinding” is 
commonly used, most paint men recog- 
nize that the correct designation for this 
operation is “dispersion.” The engineer 
usually associates the word “grinding” 
with particles size reduction. It is true 
that some pigments do undergo size 
reduction during ball mill operation but 
the breakdown is only incidental and 
not of much importance consequently 
the term “dispersion” is more definitive 
and the one to be used. 

Regardless of the procedure followed 
or the kind of equipment used to carry 
out pigment dispersion, several basic 
steps are always involved. Pigments 
cannot be manufactured in the form of 
discrete particles because they tead to 
agglomerate into aggregates. Further- 
more, the aggregates as well as the 





Twin shell blender for dry materials 











individual particles are surrounded by 
a film of air. Therefore, the first step 
in dispersion involves the breakdown 
of the agglomerates. This must be 
accomplished while simultaneously dis- 
placing the air film with a vehicle film. 
The second step, the wetting of each 
pigment particle with vehicle prevents 
re-agglomeration. In a final step, the 
vehicle-wet pigments are uniformly 
distributed throughout the vehicle. The 
breakdown, wetting and displacement of 
air and dispersion are accomplished 
mechanically through the application 
of shear forces. 

The wetting of pigment and displace- 
ment of the air film is best accomplished 
by adding the pigment in small quan- 
tities to the liquid in the mixer. As the 
liquid advances into the channels and 
capillaries of the pigment mass, the air 
is displaced. During mixing, the pig- 
ment particles are not altered in size; 
however, the aggregates may be par- 
tially broken up. This operation is 
aided by mixing the paste stiffer thus 
increasing the shearing forces required 
and by soaking overnight. 

The action of the mixer is continued 
in the mill under conditions of higher 
shear by adjustment of clearance. The 
adjustment of mill clearance is very 
much dependent upon the condition of 
the paste coming from the mixer. The 
higher shear on the mill will break 
down the smaller aggregates and disrupt 
the finer capillaries, thus permitting the 
escape of entrapped air released through 
further vehicle displacement. 

In comparing mills of different con- 
struction and operation, three factors 
need consideration. They are: 

(1) the clearance 

grinding surfaces; 

(2) the relative velocity with which 
the surfaces are moving in 
relation to each other; 

(3) the plastic viscosity of the 
composition. 

These define the limits in which a mill 
acts as a crusher and indicate the magni- 
tude of the shearing forces within the 
mixture. Estimated clearances and 
approximate viscosity limits for mixers 
andmills of widely different types are 
given by Fischer (3) in Table I. 


between the 


Variables in Mixing 


HEREAS it may be difficult to 

correlate the variables involved 
in mixing, it is practically impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory engineering 
correlation for the dispersion process. 
The variables involved are of such 
magnitude and of such complexity that 
even the data for individual variables 
are practically unknown. Off hand, 
the following variables would have to 
be considered before arriving to any 
reasonable scientific solution: 
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Typical cradle type jar mills 


surface area of the pigments, 
the energy released in formation 
of new surfaces during dispersion, 
alteration of crystal character due 
to high localized pressures, 
changes in surface occurring during 
dispersion, 
decomposition of vehicle during 
dispersion, 
degradation of polymers due to 
local heating effects, 
viscous behavior of the mixture 
over the entire range of appli- 
cation, 
distribution of shear forces, 
time of contact, 
equipment clearances, 
rates of flow, 
throughput, 
capacity, 
effects of pigment or vehicle blend- 
ing, 
effects of surface agent, 
particle size distribution of the pig- 
ments 
relative speed of rolls, 
pebble size and many others. 
Because of the numerous variables 
involved, of which many are not under- 
stood, dispersion will probably remain 
the most obscure unit operation for 
many more years. This field should 
prove to be a fertile and practically 
inexhaustible one for engineering re- 
search. Although much has_ been 


written on mill operation and despite 
the importance of mills in many indus- 
tries, practically nothing has _ been 
published on the engineering factors or 
theory of operation. Successful oper- 
ation depends almost exclusively on 
the skill of the operators and upon 
empirical adjustment of formulations 
to suit the available equipment. 
Basically then, mills differ only in 
their utilization of three fundamental 
requirements — mixing, pressure and 
shear. The ratio of these factors differ 
in various mills, consequently a given 
mill is best suited for certain types of 
products rather than for all types. 


Dispersion Methods 


N THE. paint industry, dispersion is 
accomplished by the following 
means: (1) combination of a mixer and 
roller mill, (2) heavy dispersion mixer, 
and (3) the pebble or ball mill. The 


Double tier jar rolling mill 


dispersion process first involves a wet- 
ting of the pigment particles followed 
by a dispersing action, which in the 
trade is known as “grinding”. For 
heavy dispersion mixer processes, the 
pigment-vehicle combination should 


have a very high consistency. In the 
mixer-roller mill methods, the mixture 
should have a heavy to medium consis- 
tency. And for pebble milling, the 
mixture should have a low consistency 
and high mobility. 
Mixer-Roller 

In the case of the mixer-roller mill 





0.2 - 1.0 
50 - 250 
infinite 
infinite 


Roller (3, 4, 5 rolls) 
Rubber (2 rolls) 
Dough Mixer 
Banbury 

Colloid 1-10 
Uniroll variable 
Steel Ball -- 
Flint Pebble — 
Buhrstone 1-10 





Table 1 


Estimated Clearance and 
Approximate. Viscosity Limits for Various Mills 


Mill Clearance (mils) 


Plastic-viscosity range 
(poises) 





10 - 10,000 
100,000 - 50,000,000 
100 - 1,000,000 
100 - 50,000,000 

‘ 1-100 

1 - 1000 

1 - 200 

1 - 100 

1 - 100 
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dispersion procedure, there are two 
phases to be considered: (1) the mixing 
and the wetting of the pigment, and (2) 
the dispersion of the pigments. For best 
grinding, the importance of proper pre- 
mixing and wetting of the pigment 
cannot be over emphasized. 

One method employed to wet pig- 
ments is “weak mixing’. This pro- 
cedure consists of loading the vehicle 
into the mixer, and sifting in the pig- 
ment while the vehicle is being agitated. 
Throughout this operation, there is an 
excess of vehicle relative to the pigment 
present. This results in a slurry of 
pigment lumps wetted only on the out- 
side. In addition, the air is poorly 
eliminated from the pigment; the pig- 
ment is drowned in an excess of vehicle 
and the pigment lumps produce an 
aggregate condition. 

The New York Paint and Varnish 
Production Club is given credit for a 
procedure known as ‘‘two-stage mixing”’ 
which has decided advantages over the 
“weak-mixing’’ method. ~- 

In this procedure, the mixing tank 
is loaded with the requisite amount 
of vehicle which previous experience 
has shown will wet down the pigment 
in about 2 minutes. The entire amount 
of pigment required for paste formulas 
is then loaded on top of the liquid before 
the power is turned on. Usually the 
ratio of pigment to vehicle concentration 
in this procedure is 2 to 1. 

As the rotation of the mixer blade 
proceeds, the initial wetting of the pig- 
ment mass and the simultaneous elim- 
ination of air produces at first a ball-like 
condition. Because of the high struc- 
tural strength of the vehicle and the 
high concentration of the pigment 
employed, strong shearing forces are 
produced by the continued rotation of 
the mixer blades. The weak pigment 
masses or potential aggregates which 
were formed in the initial stage of the 
mixing are shorn apart by the forces 
transmitted by the vehicle under the 
driving force of the machine. As a 
result, the ball-like mass subsides into 
a smooth, flowing paste. Although the 
mixing operation is continued for only a 
few minutes, the major portion of the’ 
shearing work has been completed at 
the time subsidence or ‘‘break’’ of the 
paste has been obtained. 

To assure adequate wetting of the 
pigment, the mixing is continued for a 
few more minutes, and then sufficient 
vehicle is added to the paste to produce 
the consistency considered desirable for 
dispersion on the roller mill. 

This type of mixing results in the 
elimination of air, a finely dispersed 
igment and the absence of pigment 
lumps. 

As a consequence, the “intensively” 
nixed type of paste when processed on 
le roller mill gives the following per- 
ormance: 


— 


——s> 
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INTENSIVE MIXING 





Intensive Mixing — Initial loading 





Intensive Mix — Paste free from lumps 





Intensive mix paste in the mill hopper 





Absence of abrasion — Intensive mix paste 
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Weak Mixing — Sifting in 








































Weak paste in the mill hopper 

























Abrasion from weak paste aggregates 
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1. A high degree of shear. 

2. No slippage on the rolls, since 
there is little or no air to be 
eliminated. 

3. Little or no compression of pig- 
ment particles in aggregates. 

4. High rate of production. 

5. Absence of mill abrasion. 

The pigmented composition obtained 
by the ‘‘intensive’”’ paste is characterized 
as follows: 

. Well wetted and dispersed pig- 
ment particles. 

. Few aggregates present. 

. No locked-in air. 

. Excellent texture. 

. High gloss, high 
and high opacity. 

In contrast, the ‘‘weak”’ type of paste 
gives the following roller mill perform- 
ance: 

1. Low order of shearing action. 

2. High amount of slippage on the 

rolls due to the entrained air. 

3. High amount of compression of 
the pigment masses into hard 
aggregates. 

4. Slow rate of production. 

As expected, the ‘‘weak” paste have 

the following adverse characteristics: 

1. Hard aggregates developed by 
compression. 

2. Aggregates containing locked-in 
air. 

3. High order of grittiness. 

4. Poor gloss because of locked-in 
air and poor texture. 

5. Reduced opacity since poor dis- 
persion has prevented full util- 
ization of the pigment. 

6. Discoloration by mill abrasion. 

Roller Mills 

The roller mill is perhaps the most 
versatile piece of equipment available 
to the paint manufacturer today and as 
such it finds general application in the 
manufacture of pigmented materials. 
Dispersion in roller mills may be attrib- 
uted to the crushing action of the rolls 
where a pincer type action is employed 
to break down particles by relatively 
slow squeezing between hard surfaces. 
The shearing action is created by the 
counter rotation and the speed of each 
roll. The speed differential between 
the pickup and the output roll is in the 


reflectance, 


High speed three roller mill 


vicinity of a one to three ratio. The 
transfer of the paste from one roll to the 
other is accomplished through control 
of pressure at the point of contact; 
with the aid of the speed differential the 
pigment particles are subjected to a 
thorough wetting action by the sur- 
rounding vehicle particles. The ground 
portion is removed from the discharge 
roll by a straper blade attached to the 
upper portion of the discharge apron. 

During the actual grinding operation, 
a film of appreciable thickness is formed 
at the first nip and here the pigment 
aggregates are subjected to a vigorous 
crushing action. Further abrasive ac- 
tion is exercised by the action of the 
rolls rubbing against one another at 
differential speeds. At this point due 
to the thickness of the film there is no 
apparent sign of any hydraulic shear 
taking place. At the subsequent nip 
the film is much thinner and this re- 
duction is more than compensated for by 
the speed of the top takeoff roll. There- 
fore at this point since we have a much 
thinner film we get a very vigorous 
crushing action. 

Normally, a roller mill receives a 
coarse dispersion directly from a paste 
mixer. Therefore wetting and dis- 
placement of air is accomplished prior 
to the actual milling operation. The 
required shear forces will be developed 
through the differential speeds of the 
adjacent rolls and the magnitude of 
these forces will depend upon the phys- 
ical properties of the paste, the differ- 
ential speed of the two adjacent rolls 
and the pressure exerted between the 
rolls. 

From a practical standpoint, the 
volume and quality of output is the 
important practical consideration. It 
is well known that the thicker the film 
on the roll, the higher is the output. 
The following table relates the output 
to paste consistency for a five-roll, high 
speed, 13’’ x 32” mill (3): 

Consistency Output in 

Rating Ibs per hour 
Very thin 30 - 130 
Thin 80 - 230 
Medium Stiff 120 - 180 

Stiff 550 - 1400 

It is not the purpose of this survey 
to discuss practical mill operation, but 
a few engineering factors may be in 
order. The rolls on a roller mill are 
usually hardened steel cylinders, which 
are hollow to permit internal cooling’ 
These rolls are ground on specially built 
grinding machines to great accuracy. 
Normally the deviations of the rolls 
from the ideal cylindrical form are + 
2 microns. Thus two rolls working 
together can in the most unfavorable 
case give an inaccuracy of 4 microns. 
Comparing this inaccuracy with the 
average pigment particle size of 1 to 5 
microns, the error is quite substantial. 


Three roller mill with tilting-can hopper 


Furthermore, this error cannot be 
reduced even with an excessive increase 
in cost. This is also true for the eccen- 
tric running of the rolls and the clearance 
in the bearings. These defects will be 
manifested by temperature var/ations 
along a horizontal line from one end of 
the roll to the other. 

Temperature increases will also be 
induced through blade misalignment, 
improper adjustment of the rolls and 
from worn rolls. An ideal setting would 
give an almost horizontal temperature 
line and any variation from constancy 
indicates defective operations. Low 
temperatures are desired for other rea- 
sons. A cold paste is more viscous, 
possesses more tack which will cause 
higher shearing stresses and the vehicle 
breakdown will be minimized. 

In spite of the many advances in 
mechanical construction of mills, a mill 
is no better than the scraper blade. 
Not only is the output rate measured 
by the thickness of the film removed 
by the scraper blade, but the blade 
must be in parallel alignment with the 
surface of the roll. Any attempt to use 
force to counteract poor alignment will 
cause blade bending and an increase .in 
blade area against the roll face. The 
pressure will then be increased resulting 
in reduced dispersion efficiency. 

The comparison of three-roll mills with 
five-roll mills is still a popular con 


“versy. The theory behind the opera 


of these mills is similar except that 
greater number of rolls involve n 
points of contact and hence more ¢ 
ding action. When the rolls are brouz 
together, a line of contact is establis 
across the entire length of the roll. S:ace 
therollsrevolveat different‘rates of sp-ed, 
the first roll being the slowest and cach 
succeeding roll approximately twice as 
fast, a given amount of surface of one 
roll will slide past a greater amoun- of 
surface of the next succeeding roll. ‘I hus 
a shearing action takes place and the 
paste between any two rolls is smeered 
out to a thinner film on the next -uc- 
ceeding roll. It is this action wiich 
breaks up the agglomerates and further 
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disperses the material in the vehicle. 
Roller mill manufacturers are con- 
tinually studying the various metal- 
lurgical aspects of roll manufacturing. 
It is a known factor that even the best 
of rolls on the market does not give 
rm heat transfer over the entire 
working surface of the roll. One of the 
most recent developments is a centri- 
ly cast dual metal roll internally 
machined and precision ground so that 
uniform heat transfer over the entire 
surface of the roll can be partially 
achieved. One of the features incor- 
porated in such rolls is a harder surface 
finish so that hard abrasive pigments 
can be handled without fear of scoring 


fug i 


the rolls. 

Another feature recently introduced is 
a pneumatic discharge control. Pro- 
duction can be increased as much as 
15% if the proper pressure is always 
exerted by the scraper blade on the 
take off roll. The pneumatic discharge 
control provides for the adjustment of 
knife pressure by means of regulated 
air supply to the discharge assembly. 
The knife pressure is regulated through 
a pressure reducing valve in the main 
air line. By coupling this feature with 
an indicating dial one can be assured of 
uniformity of blade pressure through- 
out the whole grinding operation and 
also of being able to duplicate said 
pressure on subsequent runs. 

A small item which may seem negli- 
gible but is of monumental importance 
is a means of being able to control the 
temperature of the rolls. * This has been 
done by installing dial thermometers in 
the water inlet manifolds and in the 
rolls at each water outlet. Thus one is 
able to control the relative temperature 
of each roll and achieve an ideal roll 
setting. It has to be pointed out that 
after the mill is in operation for a certain 
period of time, due to forces created 
by shear and speed, the temperature of 
the rolls is caused to increase thus 
changing the curvature of the roll 
surface. At this point-it then becomes 
necessary to make necessary adjust- 
ments so that the maximum output be 
achieved for any given setting. These 


adjustments are not only concerned 
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with the resetting of the rolls by means 
of the fly wheels but by changing the 
water supply so that the temperature 
of the rolls be decreased to the given 
value. It has been noticed many times 
that but a few degree variation in the 
water temperature may cause a pro- 
duction variation of up to 35%. 

One of the more recent innovations 
are mechanical attachments to the rolls 
with visual indicators of pressure bal- 
ance. Although these devices are a 
tremendous step forward they are not 
a mill setting device but a means of 
checking and controlling mil] set. In 
other words the operator can notice 
at once if during the course of operation 
his set has changed just by observing 
the dials on the machine. The original 
se’ is still a skilled manual operation. 
The manufacturer also claims that by 
using this device duplication of settings 
can be achieved. We therefore, have 
an excellent instrument control which 
may lead in the not too distant future 
to a fully automatic and _ fool-proof 
operation. 


— 
— 
es 





Three roller mill with dual adjusted regulator 

At this point it becomes necessary to 
remind the mill operator that the degree 
of efficiency in his premix is a governing 
factor in the degree of relative dispersion 
that will be encountered on the grinding 
action of the roller mill. 

Consistency is also very important 
and contrary to many belief one cannot 
establish a set of viscosity limits for any 
give type roll mill. One has to formulate 
selectively and specifically for any one 
type mill in order to obtain maximum 
efficiency. Records should be kept of 
optimum production rates at any given 
paste viscosity so that a happy com- 
promise can be reached. 

What can be expected in way of 
production? Talking in terms of high 
speed modern three roll mills which 
incorporate all of the features discussed 
above, one can expect the follow ng 
provided his formula has been adjusted 
for maximum grinding efficiency: 
Whites can be ground at the rate of 
150-250 gallons per hour depending upon 
the nature of the pigments used. Soft 
colors as for example chrome yellows 








Vertical type three roller mill 


can be produced at the rate of 35-60 
gallons per hour. Reds and blacks are in 
the neighborhood of the yellows maybe 
10-15% less. Iron blue, maroons, earth 
colors will give us 25-30 gallons per 
hour. 

Uniroll 

Recent innovations made in this par- 
ticular mill has helped considerably in 
increasing its production efficiency and 
capacity. First of all the vain bar which 
is one of the controlling grinding units 
is constructed with four different angle 
sizes, mainly 5, 10, 15, 20 degrees. 
There seems to be varied information 
and ideas as to which is the optimum 
bar to use for any given set of conditions, 
and it was finally decided that a trial 
and error proposition was the method 
which gave satisfactory results. 

Also due to the oscillation of the roll 
in an horizontal plane, there occurs a 
leakage of unground material at the 
ends of the roll so that an unsatisfactory 
condition will be encountered if any of 
this course material is incorporated in 
the batch. To eliminate the vain bar 
selectivity a single universal vain bar 
was devised which is free riding on the 
roll and is self adjusting so that a 
proper angle of attack is present under 
all conditions. 

To eliminate the leakage at the ends, 
most of the oscillation was eliminated 
from the roll, the machine was speeded 
up considerably and specially designed 
pressed phenolic end seals were in- 
stalled. The result of these innovations 
was quit® evident. The leakage was 
eliminated and with the introduction 
of the new bar besides eliminating all 
guess work, production was increased 
satisfactorily by 35%. 

Intensive Mixing 

In this type of mixing, the mixing 
unit does a dual job. It combines the 
shearing ‘operations which were carried 
out as separate procedures in the pony 
mixer and on the roller mill. This 
mixer is much like the pony mixer, with 
the exception that its construction and 
power make it capable of handling pastes 
of very high strength characteristics. 
Dispersion in the intensive mixer 
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represents a series of successive paste- 
break operations, involving a smaller 
increment of pigment and a longer time 
for break as the loading proceeds. In 
order to obtain optimum shear in the 
paste, the loading is carried up to a 
maximum point dictated by. the con- 
sistency of the paste as opposed to the 
strength of the equipment itself. 

In the intensive mixing operation, the 
pigment concentration at which the 
dispersion will be obtained may be 
varied between 77-80%. <A _ vehicle 
viscosity of about Z-2 or higher is in- 
dicated for efficient operation. It has 
been found that the structure, tack, and 
viscosity of the vehicle have a definite 
influence on the efficiency of the in- 
tensive mixer method of dispersion. 
Pebble and Ball Mills 

The dispersion of pigments by pebble 
milling consists of an initial wetting of 


the pigment followed by a ball and then 
a break condition. However, in direct 


contrast to other types of dispersion 
methods, pebble milling is based on 
developing ideal mobility of the grind- 
ing charge in a minimum amount of 


time. 

Of all the equipment available for 
pigment dispersion, ball and pebble 
mills are probably the most widely 
used. These mills are essentially cyl- 
indrical chambers mounted horizontally, 
which, are partially filled with pebbles, 
porcelain or steel balls together with the 
required grinding mixture. The cylinder 
rotates causing the balls to be lifted 
to the point where they cascade, rolling 
over each other, crushing any particlts 
caught between contacting balls, and 
subjecting the mixture to a_ highly 
turbulent mixing action in the spaces 
between the balls. 

Ball mills differ from roller mills and 
paste mixers in that they do not dis- 
perse pigments by shear alone. It is the 
impact of ball against ball and the 
shear action of balls sliding across one 
another which combine to accomplish 
the desired dispersion. The zone of ac- 
tion occurs where the balls cascade 
from the upper periphery of the mill to 
the bottom of the mill. Most of the 
factors affecting mill operatyon is con- 
cerned with maintaining the effective- 
ness of this cascade. 

Considering the widespread use of 
ball mills in the paint, industry, it might 
surprise some to learn that the modern 
ball and pebble mill are relatively new- 
comers to the paint making family, 
arriving after World War I. Cylindrical 
mills were employed for the grinding of 
ores, Portland cement and _ ceramic 
products long before they were adopted 
for pigment dispersion. The early mills 
were not suitable for this purpose be- 
cause Of mechanical and _ structural 
defects. In particular, excessive wear 
both of the shell of the mill and the 
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Batch type pebble or ball mill 
balls, together with a high incidence of 
broken balls, were serious obstacles. 

Today pebble mills are specially con- 
structed for paint making with non- 
ferrous linings of buhrstone, silex or 
porcelain and with grinding media of 
selected flint pebbles or variously 
shaped porcelain balls. Ball mills are 
made with steel or steel alloy shells with 
various linings using balls of cast iron 
or alloy steel. 

Ball mills possess several advantages 
over other mills: volatile solvents are 
retained by the closed drum; it is 
unnecessary to pre-mix the various 
components, operation may be con- 
tinued for extended periods without 
supervision and both maintenance and 
operating costs are relatively low. The 
main disadvantage lies in contamination 
due to abrasion. Thé fact that certain 


difficult grinds cannot be accomp) shed 
with the ball mill is not necessarily g 
defect. As a processing tool, it should 


_be used only for dispersions best suited 


for the equipment. 

Because of the obvious advantayes of 
the ball and pebble mills, many pro. 
cedures have been devised to determine 
the proper grinding consistency and 
best pigment concentration for obtain. 
ing the desired consistency. On the 
basis of several simple laboratory ex. 
periments, it is possible to empirically 
determine the optimum formulations 
for a select group of dispersions. For 
experimental details, the reader js 
referred to Circulars 744 and 745 of the 
Scientific Section of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association and 
to the work of the Technical Committee 
of the New York Paint and Varnish 
Production Club. 

Variables 

The variables in ball and pebble mill 
operation are still too complex to jus- 
tify generalizations. It is possible to 
list the conditions that contribute to 
efficient operation. The fact that the 
variables can be itemized and experi- 
mentally measured is probably respon- 
sible for the amount of work that has 
been carried out on ball mill oper- 
ations. 

It may be anticipated that for several 
specific systems, suitable empirical equa- 
tions and nomographs may appear in 
the near future. Because of the wide 
variety and varying character of the 
pigments and vehicles used, a general 
correlation should not be expected. 

The variables involved in ball mill 
grinding are listed by Fischer (3) with 
excellent clarity: 

MILL SPEED: 50 to 65 percent of 
the critical centrifuging speed. The 
actual speed for any given condition 
of mill operation should be adjusted 
to obtain cascading of the ball charge. 

BALL LOAD: 40 to 55 percent of 
total mill volume. Higher loads reduce 
the cascading, giving in effect a choked 
mill. Lower loads may contribute to 
slipping of the ball charge with excessive 
wear and deformation of the grinding 
media. 

DISPERSION VOLUME: 18 to 20 
percent of mill volume. A charge that 
is slightly in excess of that which fills 
the ball voids is most rapidly dispersed. 
For plant operation this may not be 
the most economical overall charge. 
However, since power rates, labor costs, 
production cycles and other factors need 
to be considered. 

BALL SIZE: smallest practicable in 
view of feed size, viscosity of the dis- 
persion and mechanical arrangements 
for straining at the discharge port. 
Mixed ball sizes in cylindrical mills have 
little or no advantage. A few large 
balls, however, sometimes assist if 
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Flattened sphere shaped grinding media 
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maintaining maximum ball mobility. 

VISCOSITY: highest consistent with 
maximum ball mobility and free cas- 
cading of the ball charge. Particular 
attention should be given to the differ- 
ent viscosity levels for laboratory- and 
production-size mills. Optimum dis- 
persion rates in a small mill will be 
obtained with lower viscosity com- 
positions than those used in a large 
mill. Consequently, formulas devel- 
oped in the laboratory require adjust- 
ment before they can be used in plant 
operation. Usually it is possible to 
withhold some of the thinner from the 
plant-size batch, thus providing a more 
viscous grind. 

YIELD VALUE: at the minimum. 
In many cases it is possible to reduce 
yield value by withholding those com- 
ponents of the vehicle that induce 
flocculation or, alternatively, by adding 
appropriate surface-active agents. 

BALL CONDITION: spherical. 
Slipping and cataracting of the ball 
charge produce deformed balls and 
excessive contamination. 

Grinding Media 

The main types of grinding media 
employed in pebble mills are porcela:n 
balls, flint pebbles, steel balls and 
various steel-alloy balls. 

The type that the manufacturer will 
use is dependent on what type of ball 
milling equipment he uses and type of 
product he is manufacturing. Gen- 
erally speaking, porcelain balls should 
be made from the highest-grade ma- 
terials, flint pebbles must be free from 
cavities and regular in shape, and 
hardened-steel balls are always used 
with steel or cast iron linings. 

Within the last two years, grinding 
media of shapes other than the con- 
ventional, spherical type were being 
offered to the paint industry. 

One firm is offering cylindrical media, 
and another firm media with shape of 
a flattened sphere. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that 
cylindrical shape grinding media pro- 
motes better and faster grinding because 
this shape provides more contact area. 
This type of media is essentially alum- 
inum oxide of high specific gravity 
(3.66) of about 13/16 in length. This 
small size was selected after lengthy test 
as the most effective for both large and 
small capacity mills. 

The flattened sphere type of grinding 
media is said to increase as much as 
40% the dispersion rate of paint pig- 
ments in pebble mills. According to 
the manufacturer, the flatter angle 
permits faster dispersion because it pro- 
vides a combination of rubbing action 
and impact over a greater surface 
contact area. This media is made of a 
special high-density alumina ceramic 
material with a specific gravity of 
3.40. 






For best results in the use of the 
flattened sphere grinding media, the 
following suggestions are offered by the 
manufacturer: 

(1) lhe formulation of the batch 
should be adjusted either by increasing 
the pigment concentration in the paste, 
or by increasing the amount of paste in 
batch to give these heavier media some- 
thing to work against. The viscosity 
of the batch material should be not less 
than 100 KU to 105KU for formulations 
that have a density or weight of about 
15 pounds per gallon. 

(2) The mill charge using this type 
of media should occupy at least 50-50% 
of the total mill volume. 


Heavy Duty Dough Mixers 


As the name implies, dough mixers 
are heavy duty kneading machines 
originally developed for the baking 
industry for mixing dough. It has 
been adopted by the paint industry for 
processing heavy pastes and stock 
dispersions. Var:ous- refinements were 
imparted to the basic design which now 
include heatinz jackets, tight covers, 
tilting mecl atisms and different arm 





Banbury mixer 


designs. In common with the other 
mixing and dispersion operations, the 
variables for high-viscosity dispersion 
are unknown. Furthermore, no study 
of the process variables has ever been 
reported. Whatever has been written 
about this subject is entirely des- 
criptive. 

A dough mixer consists of a trough in 
which two blades or arms rotate in 
opposite directions. The direction of 





Double blade kneader 





Heavy duty dispersion-type mixer 


rotation is such that the material in the 
mixer is drawn into the center of the 
trough and down between the blades. 
The blades normally operate at different 


speeds. Dispersion of the pigment is 
attained through pure shear in the body 
of the paste. The important thing is 
to get the paste just as heavy and tough 
as possible. If the pigment concen- 
tration is too high, the paste will crum- 
ble: if too much vehicle is used, the 
paste will be soft and the high shear force 
will not be developed. For this reason, 
this class of equipment favors the use 
of high viscosity vehicles. 


Duplex mixer 
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Principle of operation: The faster paddles 
(left blades) travel at twice the speed of the 
slower paddles (right blade). Illustrations 
numbered 1-6 cover a complete cycle of ro- 
tation. As the faster blades overtake the 
slower blades, they compress and squeeze the 
mix, providing a mixing-dispersion action, 
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The advantages lie in the rapid dis- 
persion attainable and in the majority 
of the cases, better dispersions. The 
disadvantages are high initial cost, size 
of equipment, the inability to handle 
certain hard and coarse pigments and 
in the high power requirements. 


High Speed Stone Mills 


High speed stone mills are of recent 
vintage in the paint industry but have 
found wide acceptance in a very short 
time. One cannot conceive of an up-to- 
date plant without a battery of high 
speed stone mills. 

These machines are rather small in 
size and therefore require a minimum 
of floor space; the average installation 
occupies an area of about four square 
feet. 

The grinding surface consists of two 
carborundum stones of about one foot 
diameter with the top stone stationary 
and the bottom stone rotating in the 
vicinity of 3000-4000 r.p.m. 

The material to be ground flows by 
gravity from a conical shaped hopper, 
mounted on top of the mill, into the so 
called ‘“‘eye’”’ of the mill and falls on a 
small brass impeller which is mounted 
on the end of the drive shaft for the 
bottom stone. The action of the im- 
peller is a very important one. It 
further carries on the mixing operation 
and it distributes the material to be 
ground evenly on the stone surfaces. 

The grinding action is carried out by 
the rotating action of the stones and by 
tremendous shearing stresses in the 
intermediate layer of liquid which acts 
as the carrier for the pigment portion 
of the paint. These stresses have a 
tendency to disperse the particles sus- 
pended in the liquid. 

All of these mills are water cooled so 
that the material being processed can 
be maintained at a safe temperature. 

Setting is rather simple and is done 
by means of a worm gear that acts as 
an elevating medium for the stones: 
thus the clearance between the stones 
can be readily adjusted and measured. 

The nature of the premix is of great 
importance. For ease of operation and 
for maximum production at the best 
possible grind rating it is suggested that 
the viscosity of the material to be 
ground be kept in the neighborhood of 
50-65 Krebs units. The rate of output 
is large as compared with other types of 
grinding equipment. For materials 
where the fineness of grind is not too 
critical, one can expect an output of 
250-350 gallons of paste per hour. 
Where a finer grind is desired the above 
figures will be reduced from 30-40%. 

The ideal products to be manufac- 
tured with the aid of this type grinding 
equipment are flats, primers, house 
paints, barn and roof paints, mill end 
paints, structural maintainance paints 


High speed stone mill 
and other material of this type where 
fineness of grind is not of critical 
importance. 

It is suggested that for all normal 
types of operation the power be supplied 
by a 15 h.p. motor. It is further sug- 
gested that due to the speed of the ma- 
chine and the resulting large output, 
the ground material be discharged di- 
rectly into the conical hopper of a 3 h.p. 
pump so that transfer and handling 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

The advantage of mills of this type 
is low initial cost, small space require- 
ments, relative ease of operation and 
high output rates. Its disadvantages 
lie in the limited products processed 
and in the fact that fine dispersions can- 
not be attained. The colloid mills find 
their greatest outlet in emulsification 
processes. 

Conclusions 

One could treat the other unit oper- 
ations in very much greater detail, but 
it would serve no_ useful purpose. 
Paint manufacturing is essentially a 
mixing and dispersion industry. Only 
to a lesser degree is it a resin and varnish 
manufacturer. And as such the oper- 
ations of heat transfer, filtration and 
fluid flow are of interest. Because the 
latter three operations are common to 
all the chemical industries, they have 
been studied in great detail. 


Dispersion slurry-type mixer 
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It is true that engineering research 
is expensive, time consuming and dif- 
ficult, but the, results are quite far- 
reaching. The paint industry has an 
excellent program in supporting raw 
material and physical testing research 
and the value is considerable. It would 
not be difficult to extend this policy to 
engineering process development. 

The costs would not be borne ex- 
clusively by the paint manufacturer 
because other batch industries would 
have equal stakes in such developments. 
The equipment manufacturers would 
be willing to participate cooperatively 
and the universities would be more than 
willing to supply brain power and phys- 
ical facilities. 

The industry is now 



















sufficiently 















































lere 

tical mature to accord the chemical en- 
gineering profession the recognition it 

rmal deserves. 

Dlied 7 . 

’ Equipment Available 

= The following firms manufacture various 
types of mixing, blending, grinding, and 

put, dispersion equipment specifically for use 

| di- in paint production. Every attempt was 

hp. made to make this summary as complete 

ling as possible, and if omissions have occurred 
they were through no failure of effort on 
our part. Claims made concerning the 

‘ype equipment listed are strictly those of the 

lire- manufacturers and do not represent 

and editorial endorsement. 

izes Abbe’ Engineering 

sed Complete line of Jar Mills, Barrel 

an- Rolling Machine, Drum Tumbling Ma- 

ind chine, Pebble and Ball Mills, and Grinding 

ion Media. 

\bbe’ Dispersal Mixer This mixer 
does two things: (1) It thoroughly breaks 
up agglomerates of solids and _ liquid 
globules. (2) It mixes and emulsifies at 

oe i high rate of speed and with great thor- 
ut oughness. The basic principles embodied 
se. in this mixer involves two functions. One 
a is the milling element, which breaks up 
globules and agglomerations as it mixes 
aly ingredients with great intensity. The 
ish other is the circulating element which 
er- feeds the mix downward into the milling 
a element while it contributes its parts to 
the blending and mixing process. The 
1€ milling and circulating elements are each 
to provided in two designs which are used 
ve in accordance with the nature of the mix. 





These mixers can be supplied in jacketed 
form to provide for heating and/or cooling; 
also can be provided to operate at any 
required pressure or vacuum. 









Baker Perkins Inc. 






Dispersion Mixers — These are designed 
for handling batches of rubber, paint, 
enamel, ink, and plastics. The blade or 
or in this dispersion machine has been 
d esigned to give maximum hydraulic 
ear with temperature control within the 
limits of the material being mixed. 
e mechanical action of this machine is 
such to thoroughly move each pigment 
particle contained in these plastic masses 
cording to the manufacturer, not only 
complete dispersion can be accom- 
ished, but dilution can be made in a 
igle batch operation. 
Pneumatic or manually operated com- 
ession covers are available on these 
nixers if it is necessary to mix within the 
ade area. Efficient temperature control 
n be obtained with specially designed 
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trough and trough-end jacketing, as well 
as with cored blades. 


Bowser, Inc. 


Automatic system is able to handle 
many types of liquids. It is especially 
adaptable i in the paint industry for blend- 
ing drying oils, solvents, and other 
additives. It is reported that this unit 
saves labor, time, prevents waste from 
spillage, reduces accidents, minimizes fire 
hazards and eliminates guesswork in 
mixing liquid ingredients. 


Bramley Machinery Corp. 

Beken Duplex Mixer Disperser 
Kneader. This type of mixer is said to 
make mixing, dispersion and wetting pos- 
sible in one operation. It provides the 
necessary ‘‘shear’’ required to disperse 
the most minute agglomerates, and no 
portion of the batch can escape treatment. 
In this particular mixer, the mixing 
paddles deeply intermesh and revolve at 
differential speeds. On the two horizontal 
shafts are mounted a series of paddles, 
usually four on each. The paddles on each 
shaft so deeply intermesh that the tips of 
one set just clear the hubs of the opposing 
set, the front set revolving at twice the 
speed of the rear set. The front paddles, 
in overtaking the slower paddles, squeezes 
a mass of material between opposing 
surfaces, but the metal surfaces never come 
into close contact. 

The idea of this mixer is to develop a 
heavy consistency dough or paste within 
thirty minutes or maximum one hour using 
ample power todo so. The final operation 
is the dilution of the batch in the same 
mixer within a minimum of time and re- 
duced power or do the final thinning down 
in an ordinary portable mixing tank. 


Charles Ross & Son Co. 
High Speed Three-Roller Mill For 


grinding printing inks, paints, enamels, 
lacquers, etc. The rolls are chamber 
bored for full-length water cooling and 
temperature control. The cooling of the 
rolls is regulated by separate valves for 
each roll which, cnce set, can be turned 
on or off in unison by the main valve. The 
apron is a specially designed balanced type 
of lighter weight, which according to the 
manufacturer, provides uniform pressure 
of the razor knife along the full face of the 
roll and eliminates scoring of roll ends. 

The adjustment of the mill is facilitated 
by adjusting handwheels, each equipped 
with ball thrust bearings and calibrated 
indicating dials for accurate adjustment 
of rolls 

Line of heavy duty paste mixer, semi- 
paste mixers, change can mixer, laboratory 
change can mixer, change tank mixer, 
kneaders, liquid mixers, dry mixer, and 
horizontal mixers. 


Coors Porcelain Co. 
Grinding Media 


Entoleter 
Centrifugal Machine designed for mix- 
ing and blending. The manufacturer 


recommends 5 H.P. Mixer for dispersion 
of oxide colcrs and pigments and 7% H.P. 
unit for color extension and dispersion of 
all ingredients in water paints. 


Epworth Manufacturing Co. 


Line ‘of balls mills of various sizes; 
water jacketed types are also available; 
single barrel and multiple barrel types are 
also offered. Line of mixing and agitating 
equipment, post mixers, mixing and stor- 
age tanks, and transfer tanks. 





Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


Banbury Mixers — The design of the 
Banbury Mixer embodies an enclosed 
mixing chamber, double-cylindrical in 
form. In each of the cylindrical sections 
is a hollow rotor, roughly pear shaped in 
cross section and formed in an interrupted 
spiral longitudinally. In revolving, each 
rotor provides surfaces that converge 
acutely with the walls of the chamber. 

The two rotors revolve in opposite di- 
rections, the spiral construction, com- 
bined with a speed differential, producing 
a constant circulation of stock. The ridge 
at the bottom of the chamber, where the 
two cylindrical chamber sections meet, 
helps force intermixing. 

Mixes of pigments with nitrocellulose, 
synthetic resins (in either gum or solution 
form), and other vehicles, such as varnish- 
es, oils, etc., can be produced i in a Banbury 
in 6 to 20 minutes. With this type of a 
mixer the ratio of vehicle to pigment may 
be 12 to 88 percent for good dispersion. 
According to the manufacturer, color and 
gloss of paints produced with a Banbury 
mixer are good. 


Herman Hockmeyer & Company 


Post Agitator is a heavy duty liquid 
mixer featuring hydraulic lifting and 
variable speed, complete 360 degree swing 
to permit grouping of change cans and 
the saving of time in production; has 
adjustabie mixing b.ades to fully fit 
various can diameters and give greater 
mixing efficiency and permit the usage of 
all cans large and small. 

Heavy Duty Paste Mixer. 


J. H. Day Co. 


Three Roll Mill for dispersions of all 
types of printing inks, paints, enamels, 
lacquers, and colors in varnishes. 

Dispersion Mixer for heavy duty 
kneading and mixing. Counter-rotating 
agitators with 3 to 2 ratio for thorough 
mixing action. 

Line of Pony Mixers. 


Kent Machine Works, Inc. 


Five Roller Mill — This mill, according 
to the manufacturer, features an entirely 
new departure in roller setting, whic h 
requires only four hand wheels instead 
of eight. Also, quick release lever for ease 
in cleaning and duplicate setting is another 
feature of this unit. 

High Speed Three Roller Mills features 
quick release, provisions for cooling and 
adjusting pressure on rolls. 

Line of mixers of various sizes. 


Kinetic Dispersion Corp. 


The Kinetic Dispersion Mill depends 
on high speed acceleration of pigment 
agglomerates in the fluid carrier. Kinetic 
energy which is imparted to those agglom- 
erates is instantly converted at the point of 
highest speed, to work energy by violent 
change in direction of the agglomerate 
motion. At the point of direction change, 
the agglomerate mass is impacted with 
terrific force against the fixed or stator 
member of the dispersion head. The ex- 
treme hydraulic turbulence caused by 
pressure drop and velocity increase in the 
stator frame further disperses the broken 
agglomerates into the carrying fluid. This 
process is repeated thousands of times. 

This mill works very well, according to 
the manufacturer, in mixtures containing 
the maximum of solvents and only suf- 
ficient vehicle necessary to break thixo- 
tropy in high pigment loadings. No pre- 
mixing is necessary. 


(Turn to Page 90) 














ODORLES$ PAINTS— 


What abou 
Them 7 


AINTS and varnishes have 

always had characteristic odor 

and the consumer, being aware 
of this, apparently came to accept 
the smell of freshly applied paint 
as part of the deal. Paint tech- 
nicians know, but the layman may 
not, that there are two sources 
of odor in a paint or varnish; 
namely (1) the volatile solvent por- 
tion which evaporates, and (2) the 
non volatile or solids portion which 
becomes the permanent film. It 
is essential that these two sources 
are considered when discussing the 
comparative odors of paints or 
varnishes. 

During the past few years and 
particularly this year, the subject 
of paint odor has been one of the 
main topics of disciission among 
paint producers due, in a large 
measure perhaps, to the new and 
highly advertised latex paints. One 
of the strongest points of appeal to 
the public by producers of these 
latex paints has been by such 
phrases as ‘‘no painty odor’ or 
similar terms. However, before 
the advent of latex paints, there 
were conventional wall paints on 
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Maneger Resin Technical Sales 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 


the market being advertised as 
“odorless”. The word ‘odorless’ 
is defined in the dictionary as 
‘free from odor” or, in other words, 
total lack of any smell. Careless 
use of catch phrases and loose ap- 
plication of an exact adjective like 
“odorless” in presenting these paint 
products to the public has led to a 
considerable amount of confusion 
in the minds of the consumer and 
misinterpretation by technicians 
in the protective coatings industry. 
A current slang expression, ‘‘double 
talk”’, describes the entire matter 
more accurately and it is, therefore, 
considered timely to discuss the 
various types of paints and to 
establish the degree to which they 
qualify under the literal definition 
of ‘‘odorless’’. 


Reducing Odors 

E will take the case of con- 
ventional type paints prior to 

a discussion of water thinned types. 
The first major step in reducing 
odor was in the solvent portion 
with the replacement of turpentine 
by petroleum solvent such as min- 
eral spirits — a result of the auto- 





mobile age and largely accom- 
plished in the decade following the 
first. world war. This change, 
however, was motivated more by 
economy than by desire to elim- 
inate odor. 

During the nineteen thirties, the 
attempts to improve odor centered 
around the use of “masking” 
agents.! There were literally hun- 
dreds of these perfumes on the 
market, but perhaps the most 
widely used one was ‘Vanillin’. 
An indication that the paint in- 
dustry was beginning to concern 
itself with the odor factor as early as 
1935 is found in the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association 
Circular #496, 388-9, entitled “A 
Method of Comparing the Odor of 
Drying Paints’”.2 However, the 
masking method did not achieve 
any permanent success because 
more often the cure was worse than 
the disease. 

With the development of deodor- 
ized kerosene for insecticide sprays, 
attempts were made to utilize this 
solvent in odorless paints. A pat- 
ent was issued January 17, 1939,3 
covering the use of deodorized ker- 
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osee with natural resins to “‘form 


a paint which is substantially . 


odcrless”. There was also a Ca- 
nadian patent, issued in 1945, 
based on deodorized hydrocarbon 
solvent and an odorless synthetic 
resin in an odorless vegetable oil. 
However, the odor of the oil, per 
se, is unimportant since it is the 
emanation of oxidation by-products 
during the drying of the oil film that 
contribute the offensive odor. This 
type of solvent met with very little 
success — even though it was 
practically odorless — because the 
treatment with sulphuric acid to 
which the kerosene was subjected 
to remove odor bodies also reduced 
the solvency strength to such a 
great degree as to make it im- 
practical, particularly with syn- 
thetic resins. 

Nothing further was accomplish- 
ed on odor reduction until after 
World War II and, again, it was 
the solvent that effected the im- 
provement. The introduction of 
odorless mineral spirits came as a 
result of the high octane aviation 
gasoline production of. which they 
were a higher boiling fraction. 
This type of odorless solvent meets 
the strict literal definition, since it 
is completely lacking in any scent. 
Some petroleum chemists have, 
ascribed the fundamental chemical 
cause of odor to any polar or polar- 
izable substances contained in the 
aliphatic hydrocarbon.5 

According to petroleum tech- 
nicians, there are three ways in 
which odor free solvent may be 
produced: 


1. By removing odor bodies 
with sulphuric acid treatment. 
rhis type of solvent has been 
previously referred to in this 
article. 


2. By sulphur dioxide extrac- 
tion of the aromatics. This 
process is more common to the 
West coast because of the 
characteristics of the crude 
petroleum common to that 
urea. 


3. By converting isoparaffins 
to aromatics through alky- 
lation and redistillation of the 
residue to obtain the desired 
boiling range. 


It is understood that the employ- 
ment of the alkylation process in 








FRED S. BYERLY 
the production of aviation gasoline 
makes it possible to obtain com- 
pletely odorless higher boiling 
fractions suitable for use in the 
paint industry. 

Although described as ‘‘odorless 
mineral spirits’’, it should be point- 
ed out that they do not correspond 
to regular mineral spirits in physical 
constants. A typical comparison 
is shown below in Table I. 

It will be noted that the solvent 
power is lower than that of the 





Some of the work by petroleum 
chemists, leading to the production 
of present odorless aliphatics, was 
motivated by the demand for 
this type of product in the dry- 
cleaning industry — _ secondary 
in volume importance in the paint 
industry. Taking advantage of the 
limited availability of these sol- 
vents, flat wall paints were adver- 
tised as “odorless paints” when 
introduced on the market in 1947. 
The vehicle non-volatiles used in 
these paints were oleoresinous and, 
therefore, the resultant film of paint 
after application emitted charac- 
teristic by-product odors of ox- 
idizing oil. Hence, these paints 
were not truly odorless, but were 
only relatively so, compared to 
paints made with regular mineral 


_ spirits. 


It was not until 1949 that any 
real progress was made toward an 
odorless flat paint vehicle non- 
volatile. It was generally known 
that alkyd films were very mild in 





REGULAR M.S. 6.5 103°F 
ODORLESS M.S. 6.3 124°F 





Table I 
Lbs. Flash In. End K.B. An. Cl. 
Per Tag B.P. Point No. Point 
Gal. Cl. CG. 








310°9F 376°F 37 cc 130°F 
344°F 388°F 26 cc 186°F 








regular mineral spirits, but is still 
high enough to use with some alkyd 
flat vehicles. Generally, the only 
visual effect to be noted in swing- 
ing over from regular to odorless 
will be a few Krebs Units increase 
in consistency, which means that 
the final paint will be adjusted to 
a slightly lower percentage non 
volatile. However, technicians are 
cautioned to make reduction tests 
of the alkyd vehicle with odorless 
mineral spirits to an extreme such 
as 10% solids to determine whether 
there is any tendency for the resin 
to throw-out of solution. Some 
alkyd flat vehicles are over poly- 
merized in order to achieve non- 
penetration and, therefore, are 
prone to insolubility in odorless 
solvent when reduced to below 20% 
solids. Due to the higher distil- 
lation range of the odorless type, 
the evaporation rate more closely 
approximates high flash mineral 
spirits than the regular mineral 
spirits. 
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drying odor as compared to oleo- 
resinous varnishes or oils, but this 
type of resin was not readily adap- 
table to flat paints due to char- 
acteristic hard brushing and tend- 
ency to penetrate. The first pure 
alkyds* specifically designed for use 
as the sole vehicle in flat wall fin- 
ishes,6 were also the first to be 
marketed in the odorless mineral 
spirits.? By utilizing this type of 
resin in odorless mineral spirits as 
the flat paint vehicle, it is possible 
to produce a wall paint that is 
relatively odorless in the package 
and free from the pungent film 
odors associated with the oxidation 
by-products of drying oils. Thus it 
can be said that alkyd type flat 
paints, while not completely odlr- 
less, may be considered as such for 
all practical purposes. 


(Turn to page 89) 





**Aroflat’ alkyds, according to U.S.I. Chemical 
News, Oct. 1949, were the first, flat wall vehicles 
offered to the paint industry in odorless solvent. 
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PAUL O. ABBE, INC. 


Little Falls, N. J. 
Ball and Pebble Mills Displays 


O. Garlick Sala 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Paint Driers (Naphthenates, Octoates, Linoresin- 
ates), Paint Makers’ Specialties, Stabilizers, Plas- 
ticizers 
J. Young G. Gregg 
C. Lechner J. Ottens 


C. M. AMBROSE CO. 34-35 
9611 East Marginal Way 


Seattle, Wash. 
Self Cleaning Strainer, Filling and Closing Machine 


C. Ambrose, Jr. E. Howell W. Kruse 
T. Dunn P. Zenlea 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Complete Resin Line 
Rodgers Hoekeiman Whitescarver 
Trussell Dutt Stickle 
Garland Bradshaw Patrick 
Morris Norris Murray 
Hensley Kirsch Johnson 
Oliver Dubbs Lambert 
Verdery Brude West 
Harris Cordon Wennergren 
Miss F. Vainosky 


— See Advertisement Page 6 — 


ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORPORATION 70 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Solvents, Thinners, Diluents, Asphalt and Petro- 


leum Pitch 
C. Dresser H. Easterday H. Compton 
C. Gault C. Allen J. Fessler 
V. Centracco J. Phillips R. Johnson 
E. Rooney D. Rubek 


ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORPORATION 


Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Dispersed Pulps for Latex Paints 


N. Eisenstein P. Davis H. Holtzman 
J. Pisetzner S. Stetzer W. Tames 

E. Blackstead A. Schoen A. LaCouture 
C. Henlein 


— See Advertisement Page 15 — 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


600 Roanoke Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. Ringen 


99-100 


C. Gardner 


61-62 
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Drying Oils, Paint Vehicles, Fatty Acids 
T. Daniels J. Moore A. Hoehne 
W. Andrews R. Mathews B. Schroeder 
P. McClay C. Luther J. Konen 
S. Thompson O. Paukner W. Jarvey 
R. Jerabek F. Nelson 
H. Pope W. Platt, Jr. G. Woodward 
F. Ebermann, Sr. D. Marien S. Shaver 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St. 

Chicago 10, Ill. 

Weather O Meter, Fade O Meter 


J. Lane J.Norton 
L. Schrachta 


B. Alport 


BAKELITE COMPANY 2-3-4-5 


Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

New York, N 

Panels and Data on Phenolic Resins, Panels 
on Vinyl Automotive Finish, Panels on 
Baked Organosol Coatings, Data on ‘‘Co- 
coon-Type’’ Coating, Display of Polystyrene 
Latex, Bulletin on Bakelite’s Products in 
Government Specifications, Oil-Free Phen- 
olic Coating for Wood, Panels and Exposure 
Data on Wash Primer for Steel, Galvanized 
Tron and Aluminum 


L. Maines J. Veale 

J. Ludiow V. Larson 

M. Vogel S. Richardson 
C. Patton G. Powell 

H. Smith Cc. Given K. McCullough 
R. Norum J. Talbot R. Stickle 

R. Klees R. Calsibet R. Quarles 

G. Wells A. Joiner J. Wynstra 

W. Graves A. Doolittle A. Clark 


— See Advertisement Pages 48-49 — 


R. Brenneck 
R. Waters 

C. Schwahn 
W. McKnight 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Derivatives 


W. Lindiaw 


H. Fritts J. Hayes 
E. Sterling 


T. Patton R. Vignolo 
R. Rulison 


BEDE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS INC. 

1110 Brookpark Rd. 

Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Airless Atomization and Paint Heaters (Auto- 
motive & Industrial) 


J. Bede G, Payton 
J. Sanches F. Drake 


H. Fornwall 





- NNETT INDUSTRIES, INC. 


one, Ill.. 
tainers and Mixing Tanks 


S. Bennett |. Flatt 
H. LePan B. Ernst 


MNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Iron Oxides, Carbon and Bone Black, Carbon 
Biack Dispersions 
D. Downs J. Gotshal! 
J. Kealy R. Keating 


J. Stiff L. Venuto 
Cc. Croakman K. Wade 


— See Advertisement Third Cover — 


BOWSER, INC. 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
Blending Meter and Equipment used in 


paint manufacturing 


F. Kirk W. Cartwright 
J. Doelling E. Ellestad 


— See Advertisement Page 80 — 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Labelling Machine 


H. Miller J. Whitehurst 
S. Groudel 


L. Smith 
C. Kocik 
M. Vogel 


F. Ehrman 


W. Kruse 


N. Reiland L. Rogers, Jr. 


D. Duhart 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CO. 


30 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Solvents and Plasticizers 
H. White R. Duncan 
R. Joslin J. Berry 

D. Swartz 


— See Advertisement Page 78 — 
CHISHOLM RYDER CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA = 84 


Hanover, Penn. 

Can and Jar Labelers and Can Packers 
J. Louderman R. Louderman K. Severson 
C. Hesson E. Abendschein 


CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
80 South Vine St. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Industrial Filters 
H. Munday W. Grupe J. Duff 
R. Myers 


E. Young 
D. Merry 


J. Howell T. Grady 


— See Advertisement Page 81 — 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY, INC. 
1144 Harrison Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Roller Mills and Paint Mixers 
A. Lockhart E. Flowers A. Steinman 
|. Wershay W. Bruestie J. Diltz 
R. Kelly 


![AMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
eveland, Ohio 


recipitated Calcium Carbonates, Chlorinated Par- 


Jins, Chromates 
R. Craig C. Grant 
K. Lewis W. Rippetoe 
C. Hancock 


OW CHEMICAL CO. 
Aidland, Michigan 


oatings (Dow Latexes) 
F. Gunn T. Gow M. Johnson 
D. Ebey D. Gibb N. Peterson 
E. Stilbert W. Hensen M. Kelly 
F. Buege R. Walk R. Visger 
P. Martin R. Dornan 
M. Morand R. Alexander 


M. Walsh 
W. Bates 


R. Kugler 
D. Schurr 
L. Harvey 


-DGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 69 


Metuchen, New Jersey 
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Extenders, Inerts, Pigments 


Dr. C. Albert A. Blake 
P. Wheeler R. Dilley 


— See Advertisement Page 8 — 


EPWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 53 
6587 Epworth Blvd. 

Detroit 10, Michigan 

Ball Mills and Paint Machinery 


C. Zink E. Jeanne C. Leith 
F. Koepke 


FALK DIVISION 

CARGILL, INCORPORATED 

Alkyds for Flat Wall Finishes, Limed Oils 
and Specialty Oils 


Adams Aronoft Bisbee 
Clum Gutkin Kantor 
Lewis Lighter Mattil 
Rogaliner 


©. Herape!l 


O’Hara Reizenstein 
Tropp Weisman 


— See Advertisement Page 4 — 


FERRO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Box 349 

Bedford, Ohio 

Naphthenate, Tallate Octoate Drier, Vinyl Stabil- 
uzers 


D. Cabie D. Juve 
R. O’Hara S. Elliott 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Chemical Division 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Alkyd Resin Line for Fast Dry Industrial Finishes, 
Silicone Water Repellent, Phenolic Coating Inter- 
mediate 


F. Weigand 
H. Anderson 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Chemical Division 

Akron 16, Ohio 


Coating Resins and Latex 
H. Thies C. McNeer 
R. Earhart A. Polson E. Hill 
D. Neese J. Hussey J. Bear 
R. Hickcox J. Weatherford R. Wallace 
B. Kann C. Brennan J. Guilliams 
J. Warner B. Gerrow 1. Lanning 
J. Houlette 


THE GRAY COMPANY, INC. 

60 11th Ave. N.E. 

Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Transfer Pump, Heavy Duty Paintmasters 
‘. vetshor E. Niederloh B. Tobey 

THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 

1945 East 97 St. 

Cleveland 6, Ohio ! 

Cadmium Pigments, Driers and Metallic 


Soaps 
Ahrens Dickenson Duro 
Harris Hintze Juredine 
Roch Sinclair Straka 
Unkefer Waters Weir 


— See Advertisement Page 56 — 


HERCULES FILTER CORPORATION 

204 21st Ave. 

Paterson, N. J. 

Filtration Equipment, Filter Media, Filter Sheets 
= - + on aed aa Jr. C. Hunziker 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Synthetic Resins, Chlorinated Rubber,CMC 


Representatives from all departments 


— See Advertisement Page 64 — 


41-42 


M. Carmody 


47-48 


A. Koehler M. Bard 
F. Burnett E. Winslow 


B. Workman 


91-92 





Booth No. 


HERMAN HOCKMEYER & CO. 85-86 


341 Coster St. 
New York 59, N. Y. 
Heavy Duty Mixing Equipment, Paste Mixers, 
Agitating Tanks, Liquid Mixers, Pony Mixers. 
Special Process Equipment 

S. Kiein H. Hockmeyer 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC. 57-58 
Buffalo, New York 


Vegetable Drying Oils 
V. Acer D. Healy R. Boggess 
S. Murray A. Kohli Cc. Weydman 
C. Lacey R. Beyer R. Nagel 
D. Farstad D. McCready E. Smith 


— See Advertisement Page 17 — 


KENT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
37-39-41 Gold St. 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Roller Mills and Mixers 


E. Peters F. Weitzner 


KINETIC DISPERSION CORP. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Models of dispersion mill 
C. Kew J. Nairne 


KRUMBHAAR CHEMICALS, INC. 


24-30 Jacobus Ave. 

South Kearny, N. J. 

Copal Type Synthetics, Phenolics, Maleics, Pentas, 
Ketone Base Synthetic 


Dr. W. Krumbhaar Dr. W. Husen 
J. Addonizic 


LACQUER COOPERATIVE 


W. Manko 


30-31-32-33-38 


Latest Information on Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


Sponsors: 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Hercules Powder Company 
Publicker Industries, Inc. 

Sharples Chemicals, Inc 

Beck Equipment Company 

Binks Manufacturing Company 
Pol-Flo Paint Sprayer Corporation 
Spee-Fio Company 

Aeropak, Inc. 

John C. Stalfort & Sons, Inc. 
Eveready Pressurized Products, Inc 


Enjay Company, Inc. 

Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Shell Chemical Corporation 

Bede Products, Inc. 

Fostoria Pressed Stee! Corporation 
Special Equipment Corporation 
Sprayon Products, Inc. 

Protective Coatings Corporation 
Puriton Distributing Company 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 59-60 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Metal Protective Paints, House Paints 
D. Borcina Cc. Cherry, Jr. C. Vander Valk 
R. Ziegfeld 


— See Advertisement Page 18 — 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. 
550 New York Avenue 

Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Roller Mills 


C. Hoffman J. Sarlat 
A. Hawkins 


METALS DISINTEGRATING CO., INC. 
1170 Arthur Blvd. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Metal Powders, Aluminum Paste, Coating Pig- 
mented with Aluminum, Application and Panel 
Disploy of Aluminum and Metallic Paints 

H. Collins J. McKinley H. Sheaffer 


MINERAL PIGMENTS CORP. 
Muirkirk, Maryland 
Synthetic Iron Oxides, Natural Iron Oxides, Chemi- 


cal Colors, Lampblack 


N. Scowe J. Devine 


C. Dittmann 


38 


Bocth No, 


MOISTURE REGISTER COMPANY 81 
Alhambra, Cal. 


Electronic Moisture Testing Instruments 
> B. Curtis J. Barnes M. McBrayer 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Melamine and Urea Resins, Polystyrene 
Latices, Phenolics, Polyvinyl Butyral, 
Alkyds, Polyester Resins, Pigments 


W. Davis A. Goodacre 
C. Parker L. Taylor 

D. Kocher J. Gordon 
€. MacPherson J. Cochran 
R. Francis T. Martin 


— See Advertisement Page 71 — 


MOREHOUSE INDUSTRIES 
1156 San Fernando Road 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
High-Speed Stone Mills 


L. Smoot G. Morehouse 


NAFTONE, INC. 

515 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Naphthenate Driers, Polybutenes, Anti- 
Skinning Agents, Lecithin Derivatives, 
Fumaric Acid, Phenyl-Mercuric Salts, 
Fungicides, Mildew-Proofers 


C. Klebsattel H. Johnson 
G. McTavey 


— See Advertisement Page 14 — 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 19-20 


Neville Island 

Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 

Coumarone and Petroleum Polymer Resins, 
Shingle Stain Oils, Solvents 


L. Dauler E. Isenberg 
W. Wald W. Craig 


J. Villing 
— See Advertisement Page 69 — 


NORCROSS CORPORATION 
247 Newtonville Ave. 
Newton 58, Mass. 


Viscometers 
A. Norcross 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 93-94 


830 Magnolia Ave. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Driers, Fungicides, Mixing-Grinding and 
Dispersing Aids, Specialty Additives 
L. Roon A. Minich J. Skeen 
D. Roon J. VanTuin W. Houston 
C. Kaiser K. Price T. O'Dwyer 
E. Salas W. Clark M. Goll 
F. Greenawald 


— See Advertisement Page 3 — 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


2112 Sylvan Ave. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Coating Resins 


W. Knight 
V. Ginsler 
B. Kress T. Woldt 

J. Piceu L. Lemiey 
A. Boardman J. Yanason 


R-B-H DISPERSIONS, 

Div. of Interchemical Corporation 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

Midas Gold Dispersions in Metallic Finishes 


O. Biuthardt R. Lynch R. Galowitsh 
J. Garrison H. Norris 


402-03 


G. Missbach 


J. Murphy 


J. Freeman 
D. Marsh 


J. Simpson 


D. Delaney 
H. Hoppens 
W. Wood 


C. Ellis, Jr. 
H. Brown 


H. Stumpe 





h No, 


81 


-03 


»-96 


65 


89 


74 





Booth No. 


“HHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 9-10-11-12 


Fifth Ave. 

¥ York 20, N. Y. 

ithetic Resins and Chemical Pigment 
ors 


aOMwTo zw 





H. Reichhold Cc. O'Connor T. Haven 

P. Swisher Cc. Knauss P. Ryan 

M. Reece R. Coerdt M. Pinkerman 
R. Urich D. Leever F. Smiles 

W. Gerhardt C. Breedlove D. Howell 

W. Kiug J. Hafeli L. Drake 

O. Johnson J. Pool W. Baran 

L. Fay G. Forman A. Slootmaker 

— See Advertisement Second Cover — 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 55-56 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Synthetic Surface Coating Resins 


K. Alcorn G. Allyn M. Breti 
H. Cheetham G. Clark M. Collins 
G. Cooke W. Gibson M. Keyser 
L. Klein V. Sheets G. Sohi 
N. Timmons J. Toussaint J. Urquhart 
H. Weiss 
ROSS & ROWE, INC. 98 


50 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Lecithin and Bodying Agents 


W. Hilty J. McAuley W. Schlesinger 
D. Elliott J. Lynch 
CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY 64 


148-156 Classon Ave. 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Laboratory Three Roller Mill, Laboratory 
Change Can Mixer, Display of Equipment 
Line Used in Paint Industry 

L. Ross C. Ross Miss J. Patte 


— See Advertisement Page 89 — 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

50 West 50 Street 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Solvent Line, Epon Resins, Synthetic Glycerine, 

DiTertiary-Butyl Peroxide for Styrenated Alkyds 
J. Selden J. Cunningham R. Bulier 


15-16-17 


F. Swackhamer G. Huldrum B. Lowery 
V. Mooney D. Bradley J. Robbins 
W. Williams R. Fitzsimmons D. Herr 
B. Wittenwyler H. Howard J. Dickerson 
B. Blackburn T. Walb B. Bayes 
J. Lawler 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 51-52 


50 West 50 St. 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Solvents for Nitrocellulose and Synthetics, 
Low Odor and Odorless Solvents 


Shaffer Preu Conn 


Myers Simonson Thomas 
Turnau Sundheimer Day 
Gilbert Irwin Frew 
— Kingsbury Davis 
— See Advertisement Page 47 — 
PARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 46 


Aundelein, Illinois 
arnish Filter 


R. Ericiigan E. Anderson 
— See Advertisement Page 87 — 
'ENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 21-22 
ingsport, Tennessee 
-astman Industrial Chemicals for the Paint, Var- 
ish and Lacquer Industry 


W. Gearhart F. Ball T. Coney 
R. Miller R. Moore 
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Booth No. 


ARTHUR C. TRASK COMPANY 77-78 
4103 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
Fish Oil, Wood Oil, Tall Oils, Fatty Acids 
C. Ellison J. Moore E. Trask 
W. Wachhoitz 
TROY ENGINE & MACHINE CO. 80 
Troy Bldg. 
Troy, Pa. 


Troy Roller Mills, Angular Mixers, Small Angular 


Tub Mixers 


‘ — R. Stuckless E. Brasington 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 88 


Chemical Sales Dept. 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Tall Oil 


A. Doran C. Fiscella C. Corso 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS COMPANY 23 
Division National Distillers Products Corp. 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Natural and Synthetic Resins, Industrial Alcohols 
and Solvents 


L. Keane A. Ludiow, Jr. M. Gruber 
F. Byerly J. Saphier W. Weismann 
A. Tongue G. Stanton W. Fried 
W. Souders 
THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 71-72 


Akron, Ohio 

Mixing Equipment, Jar Mills, Ball Mills, 
Grinding Media 

Representatives from all departments 


— See Advertisement Page 12 — 


UPRESSIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 28 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Closures 
T. Shields D. Maguire 


T. F. WASHBURN CO. 27 


Chicago, Ill. 
Odorless Home Decorating Line 


J. Taylor, tt! 


L. Smith D. Bennett R. LuBien 
M. Magee J. Trecker R. Haugen 
R. FitzSimons R. Bennett 
— See Advertisement Page 9 — 
C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 87 


2001 Lynch Avenue 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Colors and Pigments 


E. Green C. Burris R. Stephens 

1. Clare Cc. Love W. Crumpler 
A. Thayer P. Dubbeldeman A. Mix 

S. Richards R. Hathaway R. Stuebing 


E. Kroepel W. Inches T. Mawhinney 


A. Thomsen 


— See Advertisement Page 53 — | 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 54 


295 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Paint Driers, Stearates, Color Blacks and Anti- 
fouling Agents 


T. Starkie W. Pings O. Sionek 
H. Packer J. Cunningham J. Wishnick 
E. Wagner R. Wendt J. Harrison 














ROY B. ANDERSON 


Treasurer 


BERNHARD MAUTZ 
Vice-President 


JOSEPH F. BATTLEY 
President 


LATHROP G. BACKSTROM DAVID H. MORAN 


Chairman, Exec. Comm. Vice-Chairman, Exec. Comm, 





G.H. WESCOTT wo as N. P. BECKWITH 


President-Elect r Treasurer 


HIRAM P. BALL 
President 


C. HOMER FLYNN HOWARD SHOLL 


Executive Secretary Program Chairman 


——— 
SE, CHICAGO ‘SRR 
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National Paint, Varnish 


and Lacquer rbssociation 
November 17-18-19 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
WHOLESALE-DISTRIBUTORS DIV. 


‘Services by Wholesalers’’ 
Reardon. 


‘*Federal and State Specifications for 
Putty and Other Glazing Materials’’ 
C. B. Forbes. 


**Mixing and Filling Equipment’? — 
H. Wesley Hibbert. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
2:30 P.M. 


Presiding — Joseph F. Battley, Presi- 
dent. 
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Panel Discussions Dealing with Mer- 


Te 


Call to Order, Our National Anthem 
— James T. Leavitt. 


— Wm. M. Stuart. 
Welcome to Delegates 


Varnish 


Invocation 


Canadian Paint, and Lacquer 


Association, 
National Paint Salesmen’s Association, 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America, 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors 
of America, Inc., 

American Tung Oil Association. 
Presiding 


President. 


Bernhard Mautz, Vice- 


In Memoriam Horace S. Felton, 


Chairman, Memorial Committee. 


‘Promoting Sales Through Better 
Merchandising’”’ 1. Dicks. 


‘‘Common Glazing Problems’’ — Ron- 


ald Brown. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon for Industrial 
Products Finishes Manufacturers. 


TRADE SALES SESSION 


Presiding Wilbur L. Rice, Chairman. 


“Helping Distributors Merchandise 
Products’’ — A. P. Barberi, NYPV&LA. 


‘‘Where Can the Industry Go With 
Color’? — Frank Connolly, Chairman, 
Color Promotion Sub-committee. 


chandising, Sales Training and Services. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
9:30 A.M. 

Presiding — Ernest T. Trigg. 

Final Report By-Laws Committee. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMMITTEE 
REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Introduction of Guest Speakers 

Joseph F. Battley, President. 

THE FEDERATION OF PAINT AND 
VARNISH PRODUCTION CLUBS 


‘*Federation Activities’? — 
Ball, President. 


Hiram P. 
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Joseph F. Battley. 
Roy B. Anderson. 


Preliminary Report By-Laws Com- 
mittee 


Preliminary Report Nominating Com- 
mittee — Horace S. Felton, Chairman. 


Dr. 


Report of President 
“Color Aptitude Test’? — C. Homer 


‘‘Meeting Competition of Materials : 
Flynn, Executive Secretary. 


Claimed to Replacements” — 
William E. Hood. 


eae 


i 
SSeS eSeSe5e5 


Report of Treasurer 
‘Controls for Defense’’ — Ralph S 
Trigg. 


Final Report Nominating Committee 
— Wm. H. Jarden, Jr., Chairman. 


Election and Installation — Officer 
and Members of Executive Committee. 


Unfinished Busincss. 


‘Do-It-Yourself’ Market for 
Bernhard Mautz. 


‘*The 
Paint Products” - 


Hidden Menace, and As- 
Robert J. 


er oeSeSr5r5 


‘*‘Water 
sociation’s Program’”’ 
Smith. 


“Blueprint For Freedom’’ 
Clarence Manion. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
9:30 A.M. 
Presiding — J. A. Hager, Chairman 


III ICICI 
= 


‘How Can Industry Expand the 
‘Cleanup-Paint up-Fixup’ Program— 
Walter G. Sibley. 


2525 


New Business. 


ICICI 
33 
> 


Adjournment. 
SOCIAL EVENTS 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


6:00 p.m. Reception for Ladies an 
Men. 


26e5e5 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 
FINISHES SESSION 
Panel Discussion of Lacquer — Dr’ 
F. G. Weed, Chairman. 
‘*‘New Uses For Lacquer.”’ 


‘“‘Nineteen Fifty-Three’’ Leo M. 
Cherne, Executive Director, Research In- 
stitute of America. 


2:30 P.M. 


PUTTY AND CAULKING 
COMPOUND FORUM 


Presiding — John N. Dicks,’ Chairman. 


ROOF COATING FORUM 
H.R. Allison, Chairman. 


Ecoeoc 


Presiding 


252525°525°5e5252 
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‘*Promote Sales Through Better Mer- 
chandizing”’ H. R. Allison. 


TTT: 
Bebe 
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‘*Federal and State Specifications for 
Roof Coatings’’ 


. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


12:30 p.m. Men’s Luncheon. 


‘“‘Common Problems and Their Cor- 
rection”’ D. G. Marler. 


INO 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1°‘ 
12:30 p.m. Men’s Luncheon. 





ICICI IC IC 


‘‘Supporting ‘Water-Hidden Menace’ 
Program’”’ 
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30th rAbunual Convention 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
1:00 P.M. Registration 
2:00 P.M. Council Meeting. 


6:00 P.M. Council Dinner 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
8:00 A.M. Registration 


9:30 A.M. Paint Industries’ Show 
Opens. 
10:15 A.M. Greetings H. P. Ball, 


President. 
Introduction of Committee Chairman 


Welcome — C. J. Overmyer, Meeting 
Committee Chairman. 


H. H. Zimmerman, 
Chairman. 


E. H. Ott, Paint Industries’ 
Committee Chairman 


Host Committee 


Show 


“Factors Affecting the Heat Thick- 
ening of Linseed Oil’’ Dr. A. J. 
Seavell and Dr. J. J. Sleightholme, Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association. Pre- 
sented by L. O. Kekwick, President 
of the London Section of OCCA 


‘Instrumentation for Continuously 
Recording Viscosity of Resins and 
Polymers in Large Reactors at 
Processing Temperatures’’ — D. T. 
Woods, Chicago Club. 


““A Study of Factors Affecting Heat 


Resistant Coatings’’ — J. E. Rench, 
Houston Club. 


00 P.M. “*The Effect of Protein 
Dispersions on the Freeze-Thaw 
Stability of Latex Emulsions”’ 5. 
B. Kenney, Northwestern Club. 


“Research and Education’? — Dr. 
J. S. Long, Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


Address — J. F. Battley, President 
of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. 
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-AINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, NOVEMBER 1952 


Production Clubs 


Education and Student Session. 
‘“‘Paint Course Package’’ M. A. 
Glaser. 


‘*Paint Education on a High School 
Level’’ Dr. J. W. Tomecko. 


‘‘Cooperation Between Industry and 
Education’’ Dr. J. T. Rettaliata. 


Moderator, M. W. 


*‘Latex Paints - 
Beakes, F. J. Hahn. 


Westgate, H. L. 


P. C. Herzog, P. T. Howard, D. A, 
Kohr, Jr., R. E. Marshall, M. H. P. 
Morand. 


:30 P.M. Annual Bridge Tournament 
Private Dining Room 14. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


‘“*A Study of Pigment Dispersion: 
Iv”’ E. K. Zimmerman, New York 
Club. 


Report of Research Committee — 
P. O. Blackmore, Chairman. 


Report of Evaluation Committee — 
W. O. Lundberg, Chairman. 


‘‘Permeability to Water of Thin 
Films of Pure Compounds’’ — B. L. 
Harris and A. Bialecki, of The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


‘*Painting of Plaster Surfaces: I’’ - 
A. J. Wandersleben. 


THE JOSEPH J. MATTIELLO 
LECTURE 


‘‘Unexplored Fields in Exterior 
Paints”’ John R. MacGregor, of 
J. R. MacGregor Lead Co. 


“The Relationship of Plant and 
Finished Product Warehouse Capac- 
ity”’ R. W. George, New England 
Club. 


The Color Symposium. P. O. 
Blackmore, Dr. D. L. Dimmick, C. 
E. Foss. 


Annual Business Meeting. 


Round Table Discussion — ‘‘Corro- 
sion”’ Moderator, G. Diehlman, 
T. Dembski, A. J. Liebman, F. T. 
Radecke, F. C. Weber, Jr. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Banquet — Instal- 


lation of Officers — Awards and 
Entertainment. 


10:00 P.M. Informal Dance. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


‘“‘Comparison of Representative La- 
tex Emulsion and Oleoresinous 
Flat Wall Paints’’ — R. L. McGill, 
Baltimore Club. 


‘‘Pigment Dispersion’’ — Moderator, 
H. Kelfer, A. Barkman, W. H. Hoback, 
C. B. Hoffman, D. E. Leever, O. F. 
Redd. 


‘Quick Specific Qualitative Tests 
for the’ Determination of Char- 
acteristic Components in Vehicles 
or Synthetic Resins’’ — G. Schutte, 
C. D. B.C. Chub. 


‘‘Comparative Effect of Oil Acidity 
and Resin Acidity in Aluminum 
Vehicles’? — C. N. Beck, Pittsburgh 
Club. 


“Testing of Amino Resins for 
Stoving Finishes’? — J. N. Hitchin, 
Birmingham Club. 


“Dry Hiding Power of Paints: II'’ — 
E. J. Dunn, Jr., New York Club. 


“‘Gadgets and Gimmicks’? — Mod- 
erator, W. C. Kentner, R. G. Fortener, 

. R. Kohr, E. R. Mueller, W. 
Winkler. 


3:00 P.M. Meeting Closes. 
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Sorbitol Uses Discussed at 
Atlas Powder Co. Symposium 


Some 600 heard progress reports on 
the use of sorbitol in various industries 
at a non-technical symposium sponsored 
by the Atlas Powder Co. of Wilmington, 
Del. This symposium was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on October 15th. 

Among the speakers at this sym- 
posium were: 

Floyd Hosking, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Corn Industries Foundation 
who keynoted the symposium with a 
discussion of ‘“‘Corn as a Chemical Raw 
Material” . 

Charles W. Bowden, Jr. of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
discussed ‘‘Quality Control of a Volume 
Chemical.”’ 

Panel speakers on the uses of sorbitol 
by six major consuming industries 
consisted of J. J. Alikonis, president of 
the American Association of Candy 
technologists who spoke on “Sorbitol 
in Confections’; Dr. D. H. Powers of 
Warner-Hudnut, Inc., speaking for the 
cosmetics industry; S. Creselius of the 
Naval Research Laboratories who spoke 
on polyhydric alcohols in alkyd resin 
manufacture; M. Kantrowitz of the 
Government Printing Office who told 
of the use of sorbitol in adhesives for 
bookbinding; Dr. R. C. Ernst, dean of 
the Speed Scientific School, University 
of Louisville on the uses made of sor- 
bitol by the tobacco industry; and Dr. 
Henry R. Kreider, assistant to the 
scientific director of the William S. 
Merrell Co. discussed sorbitol in phar- 
maceuticals. 

Sidney Kirkpatrick, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., served as 
chairman of the symposium. 

Of interest to the paint industry was 
Mr. Creselius’ discussion on polyhydric 
alcohols in alkyds. 

He outlined the common alcohols used 
today in alkyds namely glycerine, 
pentaerythritol, ethylene glycol, sor- 
bitol, and mannitol, and said, 

“In a series of resins we have recently 
prepared in which one half equivalent 
sorbitol and one half equivalent gly- 
cerine were used with various fatty 
acids ranging from 28% phthalic anhy- 
dride content, it was found that this 
product gave a color quite comparable 
to those products made with straight 
glycerine, and polymerization reac- 
tivity during processing fell somewhere 
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between glycerine and pentaerythritol. 
The old difficulties of dark color and 
slow esterification rate seemed to have 
been eliminated. Due to the current 
interest shown by the Navy in vinyl 
resins, we have been engaged in making 
a study as to what portion of com- 
position effects most significantly the 
co-use of an alkyd with vinyl-type resins. 
We are doing this by making uniform 
variations in phthalic content type of 
fatty acids and type of polyhydric 
alcohol. One of the things we are 
finding in these vinyl alkyd compos- 
itions is that in products where other 
materials are constant, resins containing 
pentaerythritol and those containing 
sorbitol-glycerine mixtures are giving 
better initial performance in salt spray 
abinets than those made with straight 
clycerine (see slides). This would 
gndicate initially at least that sorbitol 
iis somewhat comparable to pentaery- 
thritol in its superior water and chemical 
resistance. Its remaining disadvantage, 
of course, is its high equivalent weight 
due to inner ether formation. It is 
believed in the future that where sorbitol 
shows a definite advantage in per- 
formance it will take the place of 
glycerine and pentaerythritol in the 
manufacture of alkyds and that it will 
compete with them where the economics 
are favorable.” 


NPA Report Predicts Metal Can 
Shortage for Most Industries 


Metal cans for products other than 
perishable foods are expected to be 
scarce until requirements for perishable 
foods are fully met, the Containers and 
Packaging Division of the National 
Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce said recently. 

The forecast is contained in a 48 page 
Containers and Packaging Report which 
summarizes second quarter production 
and business activity in 28 industries 
of the container and packaging field. 
In addition, it contains an article on 
Major Considerations of Industrial Pal- 
letization and a digest of local container 
trends and current conditions as re- 
ported by Department of Commerce 
field offices in the Pacific Northwest, 
West Coast, Southwest, Mid-West, 
North-Central, South and Southesat, 
Middle Atlantic, New York City, and 
New England areas. 

According to the report, the steel 
strike had only a comparatively minor 
effect on total demand and output but 
adversely effected metal containers 
when captive steel drum plants were 
shut down and metal can manufacturers 
had to consume inventories to maintain 
output. 

Aside from metal cans, all other typ2s 
of containers will be readily available 
for Fall demand. 


M. Westgate 


H. Kelfer W. C. Kentner 


4 Panel Discussions To Feature 
Annual Meeting of the FPVPC 


Four round-table panel discussions 
will highlight the Annual Meeting of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs to be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, November 
20-22, according to a recent Federation 
announcement. 

The subjects, moderators and panel 
members are: Latex Paétnts, arranged 
by Louis Ludwig and M. Van Loo, both 
of the Chicago Club, will be moderated 
by Mark Westgate, Baltimore Club, 
with Henry Beakes, Louisville Club; 
Paul T. Howard, National Bureau of 
Standards; Don A. Kohr, Jr., Chicago 
Club; R. E. Marshall, Philadelphia 
Club; P. C. Herzog, Cleveland Club; 
F. J. Hahn, New England Club, and 
M. H. P. Morand, Dow Chemical 
Company, serving as panel members. 

Corrosion, will be moderated 
George Diehlman, with T. A. Demps'«, 
New England Club; A. J. Liebman, 
Dravo Corporation; F. T. Radecie 


‘Shell Oil Company, and F. C. Web 


Jr., St. Louis Club, serving as pa 
members. 

Pigment Dispersion, will be modera' 
by Harry Kelfer, New England Cl 
with A. Barkman, Chicago Club; 

H. Hoback, Calco Chemical Divisic 1; 
C. B. Hoffman, J. M. Lehmann, In .; 
Don Leever, Detroit Club; and O. * 
Redd, Patterson Foundry & Mach 
Company, serving on the panel. 

Gimmicks and Gadgets, will be m« 
erated by Bill Kentner, CDIC Cl 
with R. G. Fortener, Jones-Dab1 
Division; J. R. Kohr, Lowe Brothe 
E. R. Mueller, CDIC Club; and W. 
Winkler, Chicago Club, serving as pa 
members. 





More and more paint manufacturers are 
learning that it pays to take advantage 
of Continental’s double-barreled pro- 
gram for pleasing its customers. 


You get the best in containers. Conti- 
nental’s “Tripletite” paint cans provide 
a 50% increase in guard points against 
oxidation and formation of wasteful, 
messy paint skin. In lid and lid seat, 
metal touches metal at three points in- 
stead of the usual two. 


You get the best in service. Our research 
people have a backlog of experience to 
advise on almost any paint packaging 
problem. 


Isn’t it time you got acquainted with 
Continental containers Continen- 
tal service? Just give us a call! 








CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Russ Buliding, San Francisco 4 


EASTERN DIVISION 
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Reichhold Chemicals Opens New 
Building At San Francisco Plant 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., held open 
house recently to scores of West Coast 
industrial users of synthetic resins, to 
celebrate the official opening of its new 
office and laboratory building at the 
San Francisco plant, a company report 
stated. 

The new addition to the San Fran- 
cisco plant, headquarters for the RCI’s 
Western Division of RCI, world’s 
largest manufacturer of synthetic resins 
marks the firm’s third major expansion 
in recent weeks, the report said. 

A project started about a year ago, 
the new building houses administrative 
offices covering 3200 square feet, a 
2700 square foot area technical service 
department in which practical formu- 
lation problems of RCI customers are 
worked on and new products developed 
and an office laboratory area of 3200) 
square feet. 

The office laboratory has been made 
available for an anticipated heavier 
load once projected facilities for pro- 
ducing chemical color pigments are 
installed, the report added. 

Within the past six weeks, RCI 
has also increased the phenol-making 
capacity at its Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
plant and equipped its Charlotte, N. C., 
plant with new facilities for producing 
and distributing a full line of chemicals 
used in Textile processing. 

The Charlotte plant is headquarters 
for the firm's central Atlantic man- 
ufacturing division and is temporary 
functioning as a warehousing and dis- 
tribution center for surface coating 
materials produced by other RCI 
divisions. 


Du Pont Subsidiary Firm Buys 
Paint Plant Near Mexico City 


Du Pont S. A. de C. V., a subsidiary 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has 
acquired a small paint plant in Tlalne- 
pantla, near Mexico City, from Indus- 
tria Electrica de Mexico, S. A., it was 
announced recently. 

Du Pont, S. A. de C. V. will man- 
ufacture ‘‘Duco’’ lacquers, ‘‘Dulux’’ 
enamels and other Du Pont finishes for 
industrial, automotive and household 
use. The plant was started by Indus- 
tria Electrica to manufacture insulating 
varnishes to fill the company’s own re- 
quirements. 
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Schenectady Varnish Company 
Reports New Plant Completed 


The Schenectady Varnish Company, 
Inc., has announced recently the com- 
pletion of its new plant in Rotterdam 
near Schenectady, New York. 

Designed for large scale production 
and quality control, the new plant was 
constructed to meet the needs of an 
expanding business, the company report 
said. 

Paint And Decorating Contractors 
To Hold First Annual Convention 


The first annual convention of the 
New York City Council, Inc., of the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America will be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on February 
24th and 25th, 1953, according to a 
recent announcement by the Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators which sponsors the Council. 

Jack W. Zucker, president of the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America, will be given a_ testimonial 
dinner on the evening of February 
25th. 

At the convention the national buying 
public will have an opportunity to see 
several manufacturer’s exhibits in ad- 
dition to an exhibit of panels by appren- 
tice students of the New York Trade 
School, the announcement said. 

In conjunction with the convention, 
a Programs and Buyer’s Guide will be 
published and distributed to the New 
York Market affording manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors an opportunity 
to advertise their products. 

The Council membership is cemposed 
of qualified painting and decorating 
contractors who have their main places 
of business in New York City. 

* 
Dr. Long Keynote Speaker At 


Paint And Varnish Clubs Meeting 


An address by Dr. James S. Long will 
keynote the Research and Education 
theme of the 30th Annual Meeting of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
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The plant features continuous proc- 
essing of finished products from basic 
chemicals through the use of a gravity 
feed and gas pressure system. 

Schenectady built its new plant near 
its extensive development laboratories 
and in an emergency can use either 
plants as a source of supply, the report 
said. 

Transportation requirements of the 
new plant are served by a private rail- 
road siding, truck terminal and the 
Erie Barge Canal. 





duction Clubs, to be held November 
20th through November 22, 1952, at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, III., according 
to a recent Federation bulletin. 

Dr. Long was voted one of the ten 
outstanding scientists in paints, varn- 
ishes and plastics by the American 
Chemical Society and has been honored 
recently, by being appointed a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
the bulletin said. In addition he has 
been conferred the title of ‘‘Distin- 
guished Professor” by the University 
of Louisville. 

Dr. Long’s background includes 20 
years of teaching as a professor at 
Lehigh University, and active mem- 
bership in the Federation during which 
time he has represented the Federation 
and the industry at scientific meetings 
here and abroad in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Research Subcom- 
mittee of the Educational Committee, 
the bulletin added. 

Many present day technologists in 
the paint and varnish industry are 
graduates of the ‘Long School” it 
Lehigh, the bulletin concluded. 


Edward G. Brown Forms 
Brown Chemicals Firm 


Edward G. Brown announced Oc'>- 
ber 1, that he had formed Bro\n 
Chemicals with headquarters at (5 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The firm will engage in the maa- 
ufacturing, chemical processing, i- 
porting and distributing of vegeta! le 
oils and vegetable oils specialties. 











Innouncing a new paint thinner 


OMPLETELY ODORLESS! 
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Helps overcome major complaint of paint odor... 


nber 


he holds wet edge longer 

ding 

tee The good news among formulators 

rae today is the arrival of a new odorless 

ae thinner —Shell Sol 72. Available in MAKE THIS TEST 

low full-scale production quantities now, - —see if you can distinguish between 
ion, Shell Sol 72 helps overcome one of the the odor of water and = Sol 72 


has largest objections against interior oil 

stin- paints—unpleasant paint odor. 

sit} What’s more, Shell Sol 72 holds a 
" wet edge longer . . . gives your "2h. 


r smoother brushing qualities . . . 
duces chances of tell-tale laps Ly 





— Put two drops of 
lich brush marks. Shell Sol 72 on enether. 
‘of Put two drops of water 
on a clean cloth. 
ngs 
p TEST SAMPLE AVAILABLE 
l- 
| cS While we cannot currently 
meet the demand for Shell Sol 


Compare! Shell Sol 72 has no 


72, we want you to know 
more odor than water. 


about it. Drop us a note on 
your firm’s letterhead, we will 
be glad to supply a one-gallon 
sample of Shell Sol 72 which 
you can test in your own 
laboratory. 














SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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EXPOSURE TEST RESULTS 








TECHNICAL DATA 























at the 1992 paint | 


There will be new test results to see, new in- 
formation to help you, at Bakelite’s exhibit. 

Panels and data will present the results of 
extensive exposure tests. Included will be new 
exposure data on BR-9400; and BR-103, 100% 
phenolic non-heat-reactive resin for economi- 
cal use in durable, water-resistant primers and 
dark-colored topcoats. Oil length comparisons 
will be shown. 

There will be panels showing the high gloss, 
color retention, and freedom from chalking of 
VINYLITE resin VAGH automotive finish, expo- 
sure tested in Florida; also the results of tests 
on combined air-dry resin VAGH-alkyd coat- 
ings. These latter are highly recommended for 
chemical paint service, undersevere conditions. 

For your assistance there will be a new up- 
to-date reference bulletin of BAKELITE and 
VINYLITE coating resins and recommended 
formulations to meet latest government speci- 
fications. Typical applications displayed will 
be a steel cartridge-case coating for Army 
Ordnance specification 3-221; a tung-oil-free 
spar varnish for TT-V-121c; vinyl butyral met- 
al conditioners for marine and buoy coatings. 
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)..| Highlights of 


nit} industries show 


Test panels will show baked VINYLITE resin 
organosol coatings in practically perfect con- 
dition after 14 months’ exterior exposure in 
Florida; new performance data on “‘cocoon- 
type” coatings, and a display of polystyrene 
emulsion wall finishes. 

A new light-colored, air-dry oil-free pheno- 
lic coating for wood, and an improved clear 
siding formulation based on BR-9400 will be 
introduced. 

Panels will demonstrate the good adhesion 
of a new one-package wash primer type metal 
pre-treatment to steel, galvanized iron, and 
aluminum. A major feature of this pre-treat- 
lent is its package stability. Data also in- 
ide a wash primer under a VAGH resin top- 

cat that has undergone 34 months’ Florida 
posure, as well as the same primer under 
20resinous topcoats. 
There will be new literature covering these 
d many other types of coatings. And, of 
urse, the booths will be staffed with Bakelite 
rsonnel to discuss your problems. Consult 
th them at the show, or write Department 
'-38 for further information. 
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exhibit 


“BAKELITE BOOTHS 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 


1952 PAINT ee RIES SHOW 


Ch 


November 


The policy of Bakelite Company for more than 
40 years is to offer thoroughly tested and eval- 
vated products to help man rers open up 
new and profitable markets. 


BAKELITE 
VINYLITE 


COATING RESINS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


satbehmentens  eaherueconennns 
uct 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
in Canada: 
Bakelite Company, (Canada) Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
























Gordon D. Zuck 


Gordon Zuck Announces Formation 
Of The Vulcan Steel Container Co. 


Gordon D. Zuck, president, recently 
announced the organization of the Vul- 
can Steel Container Company, for the 
manufacture of steel pails in sizes from 
1 to 12 gallons and the establishment 
of a new plant in Birmingham, Alabama. 

The new plant was specially built 
and equipped solely. for the manufacture 
of steel shipping containers for paint, 
chemical, food and petroleum products. 
In addition, the new firm wil also pro- 
duce Hi-bake linings. 

Mr. Zuck has been in the steel ship- 
ping container industry for 19 years in 
various capacities. 


World Natural Rubber Production 
Slightly Lower Than 1951 Output 


World production of natural rubber 
for the first eight months of 1952 was 
1,157,500, nine percent under the 
1,275,000 tons produced in the same 
period a year ago, according to estimates 
of the Secretariat of the International 
Rubber Study Group, the Rubber 
Division of the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 

New rubber consumption (excluding 
Russian synthetic) declined from 
1,552,500 tons in the first eight months 
of 1951 to 1,530,000 tons in the first 
eight months of 1952. United States 
consumption increased slightly from 
808,114 tons to 811,505 tons, while 
foreign consumption, excluding China 
and Russia, declined from 641,500 to 
614,500 tons, the NPA said. 
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Distributors for Edgar Brothers 
To Be Feted At Private Luncheon 

The Edgar Brothers Company of 
Metuchen, New Jersey and McIntyre, 
Georgia, will hold a private luncheon 
for all their distributors attending the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club Convention being held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., in 
November. 

The luncheon, to take place Novem- 
ber 20th, in a private dining room of 
the Palmer House, will start at noon 
and will be followed by a round-table 
discussion of problems relating to the 
distribution of Edgar ASP products. 

The firm will also display their prod- 
ucts at the convention. 

Staff members attending the luncheon 
and staying at the firm’s convention 
booth are: Dr. C. G. Albert, director 
of Research; A. G. Blake, vice-pres- 
ident; R. V. Dilley, manager of Spec- 
iality Sales; Gene Hempel, assistant 
manager of Speciality Sales; Peyton 
Wheeler of the Research Department 
and R. W. Wilkerson, Kenyon-Baker 
Aceount Executive handling the Edgar 
Brothers advertising. 

= 
Protective Coating Symposium 
To Feature NACE’s 9th Meeting 

A Symposium on Protective Coatings 
will feature the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers to be held March 16-20 in 
Chicago, Ill. 

The men and their topics will be: 
Coating and Research Application in 
Atomic Operations, C. D. Watson; Jn- 
vestigation of Protective Coatings for 
High Temperature Underground Pipe- 
lines, C. R. Stauffer; Nature and Theory 
of Flioform Corrosion, M. Van Loo; 
Effects of Composition of Steel on the 
Performance of Organic Coatings in 
Atmospheric Exposure, F. L. LaQue and 
J. A. Boylan, and Weld Seam and Weld 
Flux Effects on Coating Life, A. J. 
Liebman. 

® 
TPVLA Elects New Officers 

The Toledo Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association has elected the 
following officers for 1952-53: President, 
Frank R. Pitt; Vice-President, William 
P. Seward, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles H. Slauter, Jr. 

Mr. Pitt is secretary of the DeVilbiss 
Company, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer “Association and 
Secretary of the National Spray Paint- 
ing and Finishing Equipment Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Seward is vice-president of the 
Harry C. Kirchenbauer Paint & Supply 
Company. 

Mr. Slauter is Toledo sales represen- 
tative for Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 


NPA Says Paraphenylphenol Resin 
Supply Will Be Temporarily Scarc« 


Paraphenylphenol resin will be i 
short supply for some time after tl 
first of the year, the Marine Pain 
Industry Advisory Committee w: 
told today by the National Productio 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 

NPA officials said 40 percent of th 
supply now is going to the Navy fi 
marine paint but the demand may b 
reduced. This would permit more resi 
for defense supporting industries, esp 
cially in making insulating varnishes. 

The committee was told that methy 
lene chloride for non-flammable pain‘ 
removers presently is in balance. How 
ever, NPA said defense requirement 
for the next three months will exceed 
production. 

NPA told members that there would 
be a deficit in titanium dioxide ex 
pansion goal by 1954 unless new facilities 
for the production of about 50,000 tons 
could be completed by that time. 

Cobalt still is in short supply, and 
with the increase of jet engine pro 
duction supplies for civilian use may 
become even more scarce. 

Chromite for color production is in 
balance, NPA officials said, but the 
situation could change if military re- 
quirements should increase. 

The committee reported no problems 
in obtaining tin containers. 

A. P. Mills, of NPA’s Chemical 

Division, presided. 
These committee members attended: 
Thomas R. Hughes, Baltimore Copper 
Paint Co., Baltimore, Md.; C. W. 
Slocum, Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., 
Newark; George H. Miles, The Federal 
Paint Co., Inc., New York City; J. N. 
Abbott, Jr., Henderson Johnson, Inc., 
Gloucester, Mass.; Thos. D. Savage, 
Interchemical Corp., Newark; John 
Weber, International Paint Co., New 
York City; W. M. Horn, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va.; Benjamin Patterson, The 
Patterson-Sargent Co., New York City; 
Robert P. Hughes, Red Hand Com- 
positions Co., Inc., New York City; 
Frederick A. Walters, Socony Paint 
Products Co., Metuchen, N. J. 


Brown-Allen Chemicals Appoints 
Calo & Company NY Sales Agent 


Brown-Allen Chemicals, Inc., New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of John H. Calo & Company, 19 Rector 
Street, New York, as Sales Agent for 
their oil and chemical products in the 
metropolitan New York area, effective 
October 10. 

John H. Calo & Company represent 
Hercules Powder, Reynolds Metal and 
formerly were distributors for Brown 
Oil & Chemical Company. 
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L. O. Kekwick 
L. O. Kekwick, London OCCA Head 
To Attend The FPVPC’s Meeting 


Leslie Oliver Kekwick, president of 
the Oil & Colour Chemists’ Association 
of London, England, will attend the 30th 
Annual Meeting of the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, IIL, 
November 20 to the 22nd, according to 
a Federation announcement. 

Mr. Kekwick, managing director of 
Amalgamated Oxides, Ltd., is serving 
his second term as President of the 
Association. It was chiefly through his 
sponsorship that the Annual Technical 
Trade Exhibit, the equivalent ‘of the 
Paint Industries’ Show, was developed 
by the London Section of the OCCA. 

Mr. Kekwick will come to the Fed- 


- eration meeting on the last leg of a tour 


which included visits to OCCA Sections 
in South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The Association, FATIPEC 
(Federation of Technical Associations of 
the Paint, Varnish & Printing Ink 
Industries of Continental Europe), and 
the Federation form a Tri-Alliance for 
the exchange of technical and production 
information through the Federation’s 
Liaison Committee, of which Robert W. 
Matlack, of Philadelphia, is Chair- 
man. 
2 

Berkshire Chemicals Purchases 
Heavy Chemicals Distributor Firm 

Berkshire Chemicals, Inc., of 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y., 
has purchased Innis, Speiden & Co., 
Inc., 117 Liberty St., New York, N.Y., 
according to an announcement this 
month by Malcolm H. McAllister, 
Berkshire president. 
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NPVLA Builds Exhibit Showing 
Effects of Moisture on Homes 

The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association continuing its ex- 
tensive study on moisture condensation 
and its effect on homes, has built an 
exhibit display for showing at con- 
ventions, fairs and other large group 
meetings. 

The display will be on exhibition at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, during the 
annual conventions of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
and the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs. 

A panel eight feet high, ten feet wide 
and seven feet deep makes up the 
display. The word ‘Water’ stands 
out in relief and simulated water effect 
is in constant motion. At the left side 


NPVLA Moisture Exhibit 





of the panel are illustrations showing 
actual moisture conditions found in 
some homes and what corrective mea- 
sures were taken. 

The center panel shows various means 
by which moisture is created within a 
home and the right side of the display 
features scenes of homes where moisture 
has taken its toll. 

As part of the display, a continuous 
color motion picture film is run. The 
film is titled ‘“‘Water—The Hidden 
Menace to Homes” and illustrates the 
causes of moisture and the remedies to 
be taken. 

Anyone desiring to secure the display 
or motion picture should contact the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, 1500 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Glidden Representative To Confer 


With 3 Scandinavian Licensees 

Three new Scandinavian licensees for 
the Glidden Company’s Spred products 
will review manufacturing techniques 
with Philip Herzog, manager of the 
Glidden’s paint and varnish division 
emulsion laboratory when he _ tours 
Norway,’ Sweden and Denmark in 
September, according to a company 
report. 

The licensees are Wilhelm Becker in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Alf Bjercke in Oslo, 
Norway, and Sadolin and Holmblad in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. They will 
operate under a 10 year agreement with 
exclusive manufacturing and sales rights 
for the Spred products in their respective 
countries. 

Production of Glidden’s Spred prod- 
cuts-Spred Satin, Spred Flat and Spred 
Luster, began this year in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and already have 
met capacity sales, the report said. 

The report added that the new li- 
censees have decided to adapt the 
American merchandising program and 
label for their own use. 


Mr. Herzog who is serving as tech- 
nical consultant to licensees, will also 
talk with emulsion experts in other 
European countries before returning to 
the United States late in September. 

The Glidden company has also 
granted Spred licenses in Australia, 
France and Algeria. 

Glidden first introduced Spred Satin, 
a latex wall paint, in 1949, 


A-D-M- Announces New 
Detroit Representative 


The newly formed A. E. Fleming 
Company will represent the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company in Detroit, 
according to a recent ADM announce- 
ment. 

The new firm, located at 1900 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., will 
warehouse and distribute linseed, soy- 
bean and fish oils, paint vehicles and 
fatty acids manufactured by ADM. 

A. E. Fleming, who heads the new 
company, is well known in Detrois 
circles having handled ADM productt 
since 1924. 
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Paint Chemistry Division Elects 
New Officers At Fall Meeting 


The Division of Paint, Plastic and 


Printing Ink Chemistry elected the 


following officers at their business meet- 
ing held September 18: Chairman, 
Arthur K. Doolittle; Chairman-Elect, 
J. K. Wise; Vice-Chairman, A. C. 
Zettlemoyer; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
F. Brown, and Executive Committee, 
H. Grinsfelder and F. Petke. 

The vacancy on the Executive Com- 
mittee incurred by Mr. Wise being 
elected to Chairman-Elect was filled by 
H. F. Payne. 

On Wednesday, September 17, the 
Division announced the change in its 
name from Division of Paint, Varnish 
and Plastics Chemistry to its present 
title. 

Also announced at the fall meeting, 
were plans for the coming year. The 
Spring meeting is scheduled for March 
15-20, 1953, in Los Angeles, Calif. In 
addition to the general sessions, there 
will be two symposia: Fire Retardant 
Paints, M. W. Westgate, Chairman; 
Finishes and Plastics for Aircraft, A. L. 
Alexander, Chairman. 

The fall meeting for 1953 will be held 
in Chicago from September 6-11. Two 
symposia are also scheduled for this 
meeting. They are: Unsaturated Poly- 
esters, A. L. Smith, Chairman, and an- 
other under the direction of R. H. Kienle 
which will cover the theory and practice 
of pigment wetting, dispersion, and 
stabilization in organic coatings. 

The Division requests any material 
which members feel will be of interest 
at the Spring meeting. 

* 
ASTM Announces Election 
Of Two New Officers 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials announced recently, the ap- 
pointment of Robert J. Painter as 
Executive Secretary and Raymond E. 
Hess as Associate Executive Secretary 
and Editor in Chief. 

The action was taken by the Board of 
directors following a report of a special 
committee which had been appointed 
to recommend a successor to the late 
C. L. Warwick, former Executive 
Secretary of the Society, who died 
April 23. 

Both men have been members of the 
ASTM for many years. Mr. Hess had 
been Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Editor; and Mr. Painter was most 
recently Treasurer and Assistant Sec- 

retary. 
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Elizabeth Clarkson of Wet Ground Mica Assoc. receiving American Trade Association Execu- 
tives Award of Merit from D. C. Bliss, United States Minister to Canada at ATAE Convention. 


Wet Ground Mica Assoc. 
Wins ATAE Award of Merit 


The Wet Ground Mica Association, 
Inc., recently won an American Trade 
Association Executives Award of Merit 
for distinguished service to its industry 
and to the American Public in promoting 
the use of wet ground mica in increasing 
volume as an extender pigment in the 
formulas of various types of paints, 
according to an Association bulletin. 


The award, for small trade asso- 
ciations, was presented by Don C. Bliss, 
United States Minister to Canada, to 
Elizabeth Clarkson, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Association, at the 
Annual Convention of the ATAE held 
September 22, at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, the bulletin said. 

Dr. Max Kronstein is conducting the 
present technical research program on 
the use of wet ground mica in paints, 
at New York University. 





Dr. Heck Returns From Tour 
Of European Resin Industries 


Dr. Adolph Heck, president of Alky- 
dol Laboratories, Inc., recently returned 
from an extensive trip through parts 
Of Europe, especially Germany, where 
he studied the work of the synthetic 
resin and related industries. 

Dr. Heck said that he interviewed 
a number of English and German ex- 
perts in the resin and chemical indus- 
tries, as well as German scientists 
specializing in high polymer work and 
had been able to bring back a number 
of processes. He added that the new 
processes may “prove very helpful to 
U. S. industry.” 

According to Dr. Heck, European and 
United States resin industries are in a 
similar position; more resin can be 
produced that can be sold, and com- 
petition is very keen resulting in low 
prices. 

Dr. Heck made his trip in July and 
August. 

* 
Canadian Plant Assoc. 
Elects Pettet President 

C. C. Pettet was elected President 
of the Canadian Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association at the Associations 
40th Annual Meeting held recently in 
Montreal, Canada, according to a 
company report. 





Mr. Pettet had been general manager 
of the Association since 1946. He is also 
a vice-president of the Institute of 
Canadian Trade Association Executives, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
and a director of the Royal Empire 
Society. 

Other officers of the Association are: 
Chairman of the board, J. H. Davey 
International Paints (Canada) Ltd.’ 
Montreal; Past-President, J. A. Brodie,’ 
International Laboratories, Ltd., Winn 
peg; Vice-Presidents, R. W. Lindsay 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., Fort Erie, and 
W. A. Pendray, British American Pair 
Company, Ltd., Victoria. Director 
are: G. C. McEwen, The Imperia 
Varnish & Color Company, Ltd., To: 
onto; H. Eastcott, Scarfe & Company 
Ltd., Brantford; H. N. Glover, Th: 
Edmonton Paint & Glass Company 
Ltd., Edmonton; Norman Holland 
Brandram-Henderson, Ltd., Montreal! 
Leonard Hynes, Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Montreal; Charles Morrison, Th: 
Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto; A 
G. Pinard, The Sherwin-Williams Com 
pany of Canada. Ltd., Montreal; W 
A. Shone, Sturgeons, Ltd., Toronto 
H. O. Farr, Canadian Pittsburgh In 
dustries, Ltd., Toronto; D. A. Whit 
taker, The Sherwin-Williams Compan) 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, and Sec 
retary-Treasurer, W. J. Spry, Mon 
treal. 
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F. H. Haggerson, Union Carbide 
Chairman of the Board, Dies 


Fred H. Haggerson, Chairman of the 
Board of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, died recently in New York 
aiter a brief illness. He was 68 years 
old. 

Mr. Haggerson was associated with 
Union Carbide for more than 33 years. 
He became a vice-president of the 
Corporation in 1938, a director in 1941, 
president and member of the Executive 
Committee in 1944, and chairman of the 
board in 1951. 

Because of his leadership in the field 
of metals, Mr. Haggerson was awarded 
the 1949 Medal for the Advancement 
of Research presented by the American 
Society for Metals. 

Mr. Haggerson was also a trustee of 
Hamilton College, director of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Terminal Railroad, and a 
trustee of the Hanover Bank. 

a 
ACP Company Acquires 
New Plant at Niles, Cal. 


The American Chemical Paint Com- 
pany announced recently that it has 
acquired office and plant facilities on 
at Niles, California, about 25 miles 
southeast of San Francisco, andl expects 
to be operating there about November 
first. 

The firm expects to produce metal- 
working and agricultural chemicals 
at the new plant, the announcement 
said. 

Mr. George H. Williamson will head 
the Niles plant and field representatives 
will provide technical servicing and 
consultation for ACP. customers in the 
West Coast area. 


* 

{mproved Drum Design 
\dopted by Nopco Co. 

The Nopco Chemical Company of 
larrison, N. J., announced recently 
hat its products are now being shipped 
1 drums with an improved design. 

A golden-yellow center band designed 
») make the black drums carrying 
‘opco products easily identified, is one 
f the features on the new drums. In 
ddition, the drums will have extra 
tencilling of all important shipping 
narks on the bung side of the drums, 
s well as on the heads to facilitate 
varehousing in palletized units. 

Nopco officials said that the new 
lrums would replace all the old types 
n use presently in the near future. 
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For samples, ask 
your Williams 
representative or 
write us today for 
complete technical 
information. Address 
Dept. 23, 

C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 






108 Shades & Types of Iron Oxide Pigments, Chromium Oxides & Hydrates 









a completely New 







entirely Different 


surprisingly Low Cost 


BASIC RAW MATERIAI 











or in Solution 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMIC 


CLAIRTON + PENNSYLVANIA 





Plants at: Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
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Clear, Clean 


PICCOPALE is a completely new type of 
synthetic resin—not just another variety of 
one of the familiar types. It is entirely different 
from anything developed heretofore .. . is 
produced in very large quantities . . . and is 
priced low enough to make it feasible for use 
as a basic raw material. 

PICCOPALE offers a new approach to im- 
proved quality and lower costs. This brand- 
new synthetic resin, developed and produced 
by Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corpora- 
tion provides good chemical resistance, pale 


é write for complete data and samples 


l se 
the 
Coupon 


SORPORATION 











BVEULEUI in Enormous Quantities — 





Polymerized 





Petrole 
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initial color, excellent compatibility and ready 
solubility. 

If you are interested in a bulk material that 
is absolutely waterproof, that is easy to use 
with other materials, that is low in cost, high 
in quality and readily available, investigate 
PICCOPALE! ; 

We will be glad to send complete data 
and samples. Please specify application, and 
whether the sample of PICCOPALE should 
be in the form of flake, solid or a liquid 
solution. 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Please send sample of PICCOPALE for (application) 







(check) flake [1] solid [) 


Name. 





Company 
Address, 
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INVESTIGATE HARSHAW’S 
NEW Cc. P. CADMIUM 
YELLOWS 
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For bright and stable colors in plastics, enamels and printing inks, con- N 

sider Harshaw’s new C. P. Cadmium Yellow pigments. n 

W 

These new concentrated Cadmium Yellows have the heat and chemical P 

resistance necessary to withstand severe processing and service condi- b 

tions. Dispersion into plastics and rubber stocks is made easy by their q 
soft texture, and full color strength develops quickly during the milling 

. re 

of enamels and inks. é 

In addition, C. P. Cadmium Yellows have these important properties: i fc 

‘ a a , ; P 

@ Maximum Strength—for lithographic inks and minimum pigmentation 5 p 

in plastics. rf 

a 

@ Heat Resistance—for baking enamels, tin decorating inks and molded 

plastics. le 

” ———————— e Alkali Resistance—for packaging inks and industrial coatings. 6 

@ Freedom from Flocculation—for latex and alkyd emulsion paints. ; 

— THREE SHADES ARE AVAILABLE FOR QUICK DELIVERY | 


C. P. CADMIUM PRIMROSE #220 C. P. CADMIUM LEMON #230 C. P. CADMIUM GOLDEN #240 


Cadmium raw material is now in ample supply and deliveries are prompt from p 
our plant or warehouse stocks. Discover for yourself how these Harshaw colors 0 
can enhance the quality of your products. We'll be glad to send you samples for trial. 











SEND ME THE SAMPLES CHECKED THE 


[_] c.P. CADMIUM PRIMROSE 220 [_] C.P. CADMIUM LEMON 230 bea A a s ad A W. 
$ 


C] C. P. CADMIUM GOLDEN 240 CHEMICAL 
COMPANY =| 
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1945 E. 97th STREET 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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NPA Civilian Requirements Office 
Abolished In Favor of New Agencies 


rhe office of Civilian Requirements 
has been abolished and its functions 
and staff have been transferred to the 
new office of Distribution, Department 
of Commerce, and to a new Civilian 
Requirements Division in the National 
Production Authority’s Policy Coor- 
dination Bureau, R. A. McDonald, 
NPA Administrator announced 
recently. 

Walter J. Currie resigned as NPA 
Assistant Administrator to assist Horace 
B. McCoy in the organization of the 
Office of Distribution. 

Leslie P. Doidge, of Washington, 
D.C., formerly a special assistant to 
Mr. Currie, will act as director of the 
new Civilian Requirements Division. 
which will continue all the essential 
defense functions previously performed 
by the NPA’s Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. 

The new NPA division will be 
responsible for defense production dac- 
tivities related to civilian requirements 
for consumer products and civilian 
production programs. It also will 
provide assistance to state, country and 
local governments, to: wholesale, retail 
and service trades, and to private and 
religious institutions on materials prob- 
lems arising from the defense pro- 
gram. 

In addition, the division will be 
concerned with maintaining an adequate 
supply of essential civilian products, 
services and facilities so that the highest 
productive efficiency of the civilian 
populations may be obtained in support 
of the defense program. 

Mr. Doidge’s business career includes 

18 years service with Barron G. Collier, 
ne., of New York City, president of the 
imes Square Advertising Co., Inc., 
iles work in Virginia and Maryland, 
nd directing his own manufacturing 
lant at Hall, Md. 


Srazil Oiticica Appoints Brandt 


Sole Sales Agents in 4 States 
Brazil Oiticica, Inc., New York City, 
as announced the appointment of 
seorge C. Brandt, Inc. as exclusive 
iles agents for Minnesota, Kansas, 
sansas, Iowa and Iowa and Colorado. 
George C. Brandt, Inc. has offices at 
60 Vandalia Street, St. Paul 4, Minne- 
ta and 1401 Fairfax Trafficway, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 
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E. Dale Albert 
New York Production Club 
Names New Officers 


At its November meeting the New 
York Paint and Varnish Production 
Club inducted its new officers for 1952- 
1953 year. The new president is E. 
Dale Albert with W. E. Santoro as vice 
president, John Congleton as secretary, 
and Irving Flaumenhaft as treasurer. 

The new 1952-1953 Executive Com- 
mittee are: Standing, left to right: 







New York Production Club Executive Committee 


C. A. Aloia, Sun Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Damitz, National Varnished Products 
Corp.; W. J. Greco, Socony Paint 
Products; Irving Flaumenhaft, Lacquer 
& Chemical Corp.; E. S. Paterno, 
Technical Color & Chemical Works; 
Dr. Ralph Charlton, Congoleum-Nairn. 
Seated, left to right: E. Dale Albert, 
M. J. Merkin; Herbert Hillman, Eaglo 
Paint & Varnish Works; W. E. Santoro, 
Monroe Sander Corp.; John Congleton, 
Maas & Waldstein Co. 





United Carbon Company Announces 
Completion Of Its Ivanhoe Plant 


United Carbon Company, Inc., of 
Charleston, West Virginia, recently 
announced the completion of their 
Ivanhoe plant in South Louisiana for the 
manufacture of high abrasion furnace 
black (HAF type). 

Built by Ford, Bacon & Davis Con- 
struction Corporation, the plant is 
located at United, Louisiana, on the 
Southern Pacific Railway, fifteen miles 
west of Franklin on the Intracoastal 
Canal in St. Mary Parish. 

The newest engineering designs and 
advanced research in furnace black 
manufacture are combined in the new 
plant which has a capacity of more than 
thirty million pounds of black a year 
that is particularly required for low 
temperature synthetic rubber, the an- 
nouncement said. 

This black will be used in all types of 
tires and in automotive and mechanical 
rubber goods. 

@ 
Keeling On Leave From Koppers 
To Serve As Director With NPA 

T. C. Keeling, Jr., Assistant Vice- 
President and Chemical Division Sales 
Manager of Koppers Company, Inc., 
went on six months leave of absence to 
become Deputy Director, of the Na- 
tional Production Authority’s Chemical 
Division at Washington, D.C. on 
September 19, a company report said 
recently. 

Mr. Dan M. Rugg, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Koppers’ 


Division, said Mr. Keeling was being 
“loaned” to the government at the 
request of George E. Holbrook, Director 
of the Chemical Division, NPA. Mr. 


Keeling will return to Koppers o” 
March 15, 1953, the report said. 
« 


Solvent Firm Executives Discuss 
New Product at Sales Meeting 

A panel discussion on a new oderless 
mineral spirits for the manufacture of 
odorless paints and protective coatings, 
developed by the American Mineral 
Spirits Company, New York, high- 
lighted the firm’s three-day general 
sales meeting at the Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va., held October 6th 
through the 9th. , 

The meeting was attended by about 
50 sales executives from all parts of the 
country. 

Among the top executives present 
were: Allin Vallentyne, Chicago, chair- 
man of the board; E. M. Toby, Jr., 
New York, president; M. A. Williams, 
Chicago, vice president and sales man- 
ager; J. A. Bartle, New York, vice- 
president; George H, Schulz, Chicago, 
vice president and treasurer; Harold 
Pearson, Chicago, secretary; Fred B. 
Loeffler, Los Angeles, vice-president 
of the Western District and John Weil- 
and, Chicago, vice-president of Leo 
Burhett, Inc., advertising represent- 
atives. 


4 
Troy Chemical Appoints Grant Firm 
As Sole New England Sales Agents 

The Troy Chemical Company has the 
appointment of the Grant Chemical 
Company as exclusive sales agents in the 
New England territory. 

The area includes Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Donald Grant of the Grant 
Company has been associated with the 
paint industry since 1934. 
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Bakelite Coating Men Complete 
Training Course at Mellon 


Bakelite Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
announced recently a number of organi- 
zational changes which are part of a 
plant designed to continually increase 
the efficiency of customer service and 
to place the primary responsibility for 
service to a given customer with one 
technical representative. The most 
recent of such changes involves the 
unification of the the two Divisions 
formerly known as the Thermosetting 
Coating Materials division and the 
Thermoplastic Coatings and Adhesive 
Materials division. The new consol- 
idated group is to be known as the 
Surface Coatings division. This group 
will handle all the products Bakelite 
Company markets to the coatings in- 
dustry; the principal ones being poly- 
styrene and polyvinyl] acetate emulsions, 
phenolics, modified phenolic, vinyl chlo- 
ride and vinyl chloride-acetate solution 
and dispersion resins — such as are used 
for organosols used for cloth and metal 
coating and plastisols for slush molding 
— vinyl butyrals for wash primers, and 
for use with phenolics and other resins 
now being developed for the. coatings 
field. 

All Bakelite Company technical rep- 
resentatives servicing the paint, varnish, 
and allied fields have just completed an 
intensive training course at the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. where Bake- 
lite maintains a Fellowship, and at 
Bakelite Research and Development 
Laboratories at Bloomfield, N. J. 
During, these training courses the 
technical representatives obtained basic 
instruction on formulation and -utili- 
zation of those products not previously 
handled by their respective groups. 

The Surface Coatings Division is one 
of three Divisions composing the newly 
organized Industrial Products Depart- 
ment headed by Howard Smith who was 
formerly Manager, Varnish Resins Di- 
vision. C. W. Patton is Manager of the 
new Surface Coatings Division, George 
A. Wells is Assistant Manager, and R. 
A. Calsibet is Assistant to the Man- 
ager. 

* 
Top, (left to right): Ist row — W. K. Vollmer, 
W. H. McKnight, R. W. Quarles; Second row — 
C. R. Given, R. B. Waters, J. A. Ludlow, G. A. 
Wells, C. O. Schwahn; 3rd row — G. R. Smith, 
W. L. Graves, D. Quimby, A. C. Frechtling, J. M. 


Austin, 
* 


oe (left to right): ist row — R. W. Quarles, 
V. McCullough, S. H. Richardson, R. A. Cal- 
By C. S. Shoemaker; 2nd row — J. W. Veale, R. 
J. Martell, C. D. Droman, G. H. Curtis, J. T. In- 
gram. 
* 


Bottom (left to right): 1st row — R. W. Quarles, 
Howard Smith, E. R. Weidlein (Pres. rae Melion 
Institute); 2nd row — L. R. Whiting, D. M. Fix, 
C. W. Patton, R. L. Norum, P. A. Brenneck; 3rd 
row — K. V. McCullough, L. D. Maines, F. G. 
Bertics, A. A. Joiner, J. A. Nelson. 
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Bakelite Coating Technologists 












SCHENECTADY RESINS 
expauds production with new flaunt 


These brand new production facilities will help meet the need created by indus- 
try’s wide acceptance of Schenectady’s expanding line of alkyd, maleic, phenolic, 
terpene and other resins. The new plant, located just a few miles from Schenec- 
tady’s headquarters, will take full advantage of the Company’s extensive develop- 
ment laboratories while at the same time offer continous, full scale production 
from basic raw materials. Thus it will offer, in effect, a duplicate source of sup- 
ply to all Schenectady customers. 
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SCHENECTADY RESINS — 200 Congress St., Schenectady 1, N. Y. 
Division of Schenectady Varnish Co. 

In Canada: Paisley Products of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 4, Canada 

: Export Distributors: Binney & Smith Co., International New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PHENOLIC, ALKYD, MALEIC AND TERPENE RESINS FOR ALL NEEDS 
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Elect 9 Directors For 1953 At 
Colorizer Paint Dealers Meeting 


Nine directors were elected for the 
coming year at the Vane-Calvert Col- 
orizer Paint Dealers meeting held 
September 7, on White Gate Farm II, 
property of E. R. Meyer, president of 
the Vane-Calvert Paint Company of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

About «200 persons attended the 
meeting including the dealers and their 
families. 

Mr. Meyer addressed the group, out- 
lining the activities and organizational 
plans for all dealers franchised in the 
Colorizer Paint System. His address 
was followed by a talk on the develop- 
ment of the group of 13 associated 
manufacturers known as Colorizer Asso- 
ciates, Inc., given by Ralph Moon of 
Bennett’s, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jack Berkley, sales manager of Vane- 
Calvert, described new product develop- 
ment and merchandising plans to the 
dealers, and T. E. Smith presented the 
advertising and sales promotional plans 
for the coming season. 

The newly elected members of the 
Board of Directors are: T. E. Smith, 
Vane-Calvert Paint Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., Secretary; J. E. Moorehead, 
Southeast Missouri Lumber Company, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., President; E. E. 
Stapleton, Stapleton Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; William Fletcher, 
Arcadia Lumber Company, Arcadia, 
Mo.; Sidney Hiken, Hiken Brothers, 
Collinsville, Ill.; Earl Grigsby, Paul 
Steele Lumber Company, Springfield, 
Ill.; Carl Campell, Great Western Sup- 
ply Company, Overland, Mo.; Arthur 
Young, South Side Wallpaper & Paint 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Henry Ruenpohl, Tower 
Grove Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


B. Joachim Guest Speaker At 
New York Ink Production Club 


Benjamin Joachim, Chemical Engi- 
neer of Superior Materials, Inc., New 
York, was guest speaker at the New 
York Ink Production club meeting held 
September 17, at the Southern Res- 
taurant, New York City. 

The subject of Mr. Joachim’s talk 
was Clay and Recent Developments in 
Aluminum Silicate Pigments. In his 
talk, Mr. Joachim introduced new con- 
cepts on ‘‘Clay based”’ pigments, known 
as Aluminum Silicate Pigments. 
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Dr. Long To Represent U. S. At 
International Chemistry Union 


Dr. J. S. Long, chemical director of 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. has 
been appointed to be one of the three 
United States representatives to the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, according to William C. 
Dabney, president of Devoe. 

Dr. Long’s recent approval as a 
representative by the Division of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology of the 
National Research Council, will make 
him part of the three man Commission 
for Organic Coating Materials repre- 
senting America in international aspects 
of pure and applied chemistry dealing 
with protective coatings, Mr. Dabney 
said. 


Troy Chemical Appoints New 
Agents For Northern Ohio Area 


Ducros & Company has been ; 





pointed Agents for the area covering 


Youngstown through Canton, Colum! 
and Dayton, North to Toledo, Ohio, 1 
Troy Chemical Company announ 
recently. 

F. H. W. Ducros, for many ye: 
Treasurer of Smead & Small Inc., | 
the firm in 1951 to form his own co 


pany. Donald A. Campell and Lin 


Elmore also formerly associated wit! 


e 


| 


Smead & Small have joined Mr. Ducros 


in the new firm. 


Ducros & Company represent man, 


manufacturers of raw materials for { 
paint, rubber, petroleum and chemi 
trade. 
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WET GROUND MICA 


IN LATEX 


PAINTS 


WRITE FOR“a compilation of these 


formulas published as: 


TECHNICAL 


UND 
WET GRO 420 Lexingto 


New York 1 


BULLETIN NO. 12 


mIcA ASS 





Y 
OCIATION, INC. 


a Avenue 
NY. 
S FOR LATEX 





COMPILAT! 


MU 
ON OF FOR 
NTAINING MICA,_ 


AKEN FRO 
MANUFACTURERS 


Ts CO : 
PAIN TERATURE\OF VARIOUS, 


OF THE 
WET GROUND MICA ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


— 











Ask to be placed on the regular Association mail- 
ing list to receive subsequent Technical Bulletins 
based on research on the use of Mica in Latex 


and other type paints. 






















How fo put more life into your 


tinted house paints 


at less cost 











There’ve “been some changes made” in tinted house 

7 paint formulations in the past two years. Manufac- 
turer after manufacturer has switched to Dutch 
Boy Basic Silicate White Lead “45 X.” 


All the advantages of “lead,” plus... 


You get dependable unformity of appearance 
with this new pigment: first, because it decreases 
water sorption and, thus, improves film integrity; 
second, because it makes a film that’s highly 
resistant to rapid chalking and that releases dirt 
uniformly. 








And you get these advantages at less cost. 


; Here’s why... Basic Silicate 
4 : In Dutch Boy Basic Silicate White Lead “45 X,” White Le ad 


the reactive portion of each pigment particle is 


concentrated at the surface. This makes available rs hi 
proportionately larger amounts of “lead.” 
What’s more, you use fewer pounds of “lead.” 
60 to 63 weight units of Dutch Boy Basic Silicate 


White Lead “45 X” equal 100 weight units of “lead” at its efficient, economical best 
standard white lead types. 








* 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: 


Cut costs...increase the decorative and protec- New York 6; Atlanta; Buffalo 3; 
; ; H : Chi 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 
tive life of your tinted house paints. Use Dutch 13; Detlon 3: Philadelphia 25; Pitse 
ic Sili i “ ” 5 burgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 
Boy Basic Silicate White Lead “45 X” in your so eam d Chia a an 
formulations. Mass.). Pat. Off. 
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PRODUCTS, & “a VEMENTS 


This section is intended to keep our 
readers informed of new and im- 
proved products. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does 
not constitute an official endorse- 
ment. 


FISHER 
TAG TESTER 
For ASTM Flash Pt. 

Three flash point testers have 
been redesigned to meet fully 
ASTM specifications for determin- 
ing flash and fire points as given in 
designation D92. They are the gas 
model and two electric models of 
the Fisher/TAG Cleveland Open 
Cup Flash and Fire Point Testers. 
Among the improvements made in 
these units are: portability, slow 
heating efficiency, redesigned han- 
dle to eliminate burning of fingers. 
Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

EPOXY PLASTICIZER 
For Vinyls 

Epoxy fatty acid esters are a new 
class of vinyl plasticizers which 
have an intrinsic stabilizing action, 
minimizing resin degradation due 
light and heat. This makes the 
addition of stabilizing agents un- 
necessary., according to the manu- 
facturer. Buffalo Electro-Chemi- 
cal Co., 43 Sawyer Ave., Station 
B, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BARREL PUMP 
Handles Range of Liquids 


Pump can handle a wide range 
of fluids such as linseed oil, thinn- 
ers, etc. Unit is “self priming, 
continuous flowing and non-drip- 
ing, according to the manufacturer. 
Weighs only 8 lbs. Spout can be 
turned up to receive solvent for 
back flushing. Engineered Equip- 
ment Co., Box 207, Warsaw, Ind. 


ENGINEERED 


LACQUER SOLVENTS 
High Boiling Type 


3-methoxybutyl acetate and 3- 
methoxybuty! alcohol are available 
in commercial quantities. 

3-methoxbutyl alcohol is a col- 
orless liquid with a high dilution 
ratio, thus indicating its usefulness 
as a retarder type of lacquer com- 
ponet. It is suggested as a re- 
placement for medium boiling al- 
cohols in automotive lacquers. 

3-methoxybutyl acetate is a col- 
orless liquid with a fruity odor. 
Experimental lacquers containing 
this solvent indicates its effective- 
ness in retarding blush and as a 
promoter of flow and high gloss; 
also as a solvent in automotive and 
hot spray lacquers. Chemical Sales 
Div., Tennessee Eastman Co., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


PALMER-SHILE 
TRUCK, DRAIN RACK 
Loads Automatically 


Combination truck and drain 
rack is designed for industrial users 
of solvents, cutting oils and de- 
tergents. 

To load just tilt truck against 
drum, sliding steel fingers down to 
engage top rim of drum; then rock 
truck back to wheeling position, 
and loading is automatic. Palmer- 
Shile Co., 12622 Mansfield, De- 
troit 27, Mich. 


DISPENSING UNIT 
For Aerosol Products 


Valve dispensing unit for aerosol 
products is furnished with a sepa- 
rate spray head. The spray head 
is interchangeable with all cans 
using the threaded valve unit so the 
product packager need not suppl) 
a spray head with each can. An- 
other feature is the patented, ‘‘Var- 
ispray”’ nozzle, available in four 
types. 

It is claimed that this unit is 
useable with all types of products 
The Varispray nozzle for paints 
plastics and similar surfacing pro 
ducts is adjustable to a horizonta! 
or vertical pattern which, it i: 
claimed, gives a 30% greater cover- 
age. Another nozzle giving a smal! 
round spray is intended for use 
with marking liquids and paints. 
Pressure Pack, Inc., Detroit 31, 
Mich. 








All Titanox “pure” 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 














RUTILE 


Spec. TT-T-425a, Type II. 


Type III. 


Multi-purpose pigment com- 
bining high chalking resistance 
(but not as high as -RA-NC) 
with other properties similar to 
those of -RA. Used mainly in 
white and tinted high gloss fin- 
ishes and combination interior- 
exterior white and tinted fin- 
ishes. 





Unmodified for special effects 
such as resistance to chalking 
and lessening of after-yellow- 
ing. Finds limited use in ex- 
terior white house paints and 
emulsion and latex paints. 





, their range of desirable qualities these 
Titanox titanium dioxide pigments fit any line of 
coatings from the most highly specialized to the 
most highly diversified. 





Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 
Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 
Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; 


Toronto 1. 





TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL 
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—rutile and anatase—‘ 
ments are in ample supply to meet your needs. 


LEAD COMPANY 


TiO, pigments 
GOOD SUPPLY 


Due to expanded production facilities, all these Titanox 
‘pure” titanium dioxide pig- 


General purpose “semi-chalking” pigment —used mainly in highest 
gloss, highest hiding white and light tinted industrial product finishes 
and highest quality architectural interior enamels. Applicable to Fed. 


“Non-chalking” pigment — used mainly in tinted finishes which are 
exposed to the weather, such as those for industrial products, equip- 
ment, transportation vehicles, etc. Applicable to Fed. Spec. TT-T-425a, * 





ANATASE 


-A-MO General purpose chalking 
type (MO- medium oil absorp- 
tion, also LO- low oil absorp- 
tion). Used mainly in white 
exterior house paints usually 
with rutile TiO, or rutile- 
calcium pigment to regulate chalking and 
prevent excessive dirt collection. Applicable 
to Fed. Spec. TT-T-425a, Type I. 
-A-168-LO Anatase counterpart of -RA, except 
chalking type (LO- low oil absorption, also 
MO- medium oil absorption). Used in enam- 
els and metal decorative coatings in which 
anatase pigment is preferred. Also used in 
white house paints. 

-AA “Semi-chalking” pigment largely re- 
placed by Titanox-RA. 





CORPORATION 








ACRYLIC’ RESIN 
Low Cost 


82, 100% can be used for the pro- 
duction of many specialty coatings 


for wood, metal, plastic materials, 
and fabrics. Its crystal clarity 
makes it particularly attractive 
for novelty and decorative coatings. 
It is claimed that this resin is a 
good vehicle for fluorescent and 
phosphorescent pigments because of 
its low reactivity with these sensi- 
tive materials. 

Technical literature describing 
in full the properties of Acryloid 
B-82 - 100% may be obtained by 
writing the Rohm and Haas Com- 
pany, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


This resin is a water-white solid 
polymer of an acrylic type ester. 
It possesses excellent clarity and 
resistance to chemicals, is durable, 
and has low pigment reactivity, 
according to the manufacturer Ac- 
ryloid B-82, 100% does not have 
a sharp melting point, but softens 
instead in the range 70-80°C. and 
flows at 140-155°C. It is also avail- 
able as a 40% solution in toluol, 
in which form it has a viscosity of 
400-700 centipoises. Acryloid B- 
82,100% is soluble in toluol, xylol, 
and other aromatic. Acryloid B- 





Chats about Finishes 





“PEP UP” YOUR FINISHES 
WITH DYMEREX* RESIN 
by 
J. N. BORGLIN 
Technical Service Representative 
Hercules’ Naval Stores Department 










Today everyone seems to want finishes = 
special properties tailored to meet the exac cme 
needs of industry and of the home. Paints vem 
dry faster, be harder, and more resistant to che 


ical: attack or weathering. 
Hercules Dymerex resin is helping pep up these 


properties of finishes in many types of paints 09 
varnishes. Dymerex is a thermoplastic resin C : 
sisting chiefly of dimeric resin acids. It has a pro 
high melting point and excellent solubility a 


oxidation resistance. 
Let me tell you more about the properties of 


Dymerex resin. Write me, and I’Il send our latest 
bulletin and, if you wish, a sample. 3 


ae 4 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


926 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Det. 





* TRADEMARK 











GRIFFIN 


MIXING-GRINDING AID 
Controls Sagging 


Tenlo-70 is a mixing and grinding 
aid that offers savings as much as 
50% in the time required for these 
operations, according to the man- 
ufacturer. Other advantages 
claimed are: increases gloss, retards 
hard settling, overcomes silking 
and flooding, and controls sagging 
and running in finished paints. 

The manufacturer has devised 
a test which point up the anti-sag 
properties of this mixing and grind- 
ing aid as follows: 


Retaining an untreated sample as a 
blank, laboratory technicians have 
simply stirred a little Tenlo-70 into 
the paint remaining in the container 
purchased from a dealer. (The pro- 
portion of Tenlo-70 added is 7 
pounds per 100 gallons of paint.) The 
sample is illowed to age overnight, 
and the following day a Bird Appli- 
cator is used to lay a uniform 3 mil 
(0.003 in.) film of the untreated and 
Tenlo-treated enamels on a plate-glass 
panel. A rubber eraser is then drawn 
across both films to form a series of 
wavy lines, and the panel is placed in 
a vertical position to dry. 


The results obtained from one such 
typical test are shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. Sagging and 
running was either completely elim- 
inated or greatly retarded in the Tenlo 
-70 treated sample, right, as com- 
pared with the blank. In some cases 
the gloss of high lustre enamels was 
actually increased, while in no case 
investigated was the gloss adversely 
affected. 


When the “sagging test’’ plate and 
samples are taken to the manufac- 
turer, they present a visual display of 
an effective means of controlling sag- 
ging in his enamel by a simple 
addition to the finished product. 
And_ of course the results can be 
verified quite easily in his own 
laboratory. 


For literature and working 
samples of this mixing and grinding 
aid, write to the Griffin Chemica! 
Co., 1000 16th St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. 
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YOUR LOCAL... 
“qo PACIFIC 
WEGETABLE 
Oil corP. 


.». representative can give you the 
right answers. Call him today. 


62 TOWNSEND STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 











1 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 8 HOUSTON, TEXAS 14 
W. R. McClayton Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 

2 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS § LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 15 
Raw Material Company California Flaxseed Products Company 

3 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 10 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 16 
The Daniel G. Hereley Company B. H. Boyet and Company 

4 CINCINNATI, OHIO Deeks and Miller Company 17 
Deeks & Miller, Inc. 11 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

5 CLEVELAND, OHIO Herten-Ser Company 18 
The Donald McKay Smith Company 12 MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 

& DALLAS, TEXAS B. & S. H. Thomp and Company, Reg'd. 19 
W. W. Richerson Co. 13 NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

7 DETROIT, MICHIGAN Russell Chemical Company 20 


Geo, E. Moser & Son, Inc. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABLE OILS? 

















INDUSTRIAL OILS: 


Linseed, Tung, Safflower, Soya, Oiticica, 
Castor, Sardine. Also Coconut oil, Tallow, 
Cottonseed oil, Lard, Walnut oil and others. 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
Garrigues, Stewart and Davies, Inc, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Baker Industrial Oil Company 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Emmett D. Griffin, Jr. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

W. Ronald Benson, Inc. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

W. Ronald Benson, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURT 

ivan T. Bauman Co. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
B. & S. H. Thompson Company 
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NORCROSS 


VISCOMETERS 
Recording Type 

Viscometer is designed for poly- 
merization and other processes used 
in the manufacturing of bodied 
oils, resins, paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, linoleum, and plastics. The 
manufacturer claims that this 


instrument records the viscosity of 
the product on a 24-hour chart, 
showing the viscosity build up. 
These viscometers are furnished 
with an alarm which can be ad- 
justed to signal the proper termin- 
ation point for the process. This 
instrument can be applied to the 
reactor or kettle. For complete 
details contact the Norcross Corp., 
247 Newtonville Ave., Newton 58, 
Mass. 


ALK YD SOLUTIONS 
For Flat Wall Paints 


Four alkyd resins for flat wall 
paints are available. These in- 
clude: 

Falkyd Solution J-9 —- An al- 
kyd for deeptone flats with non- 
penetrating properties. 





Here is new data on the batch heat processing of resins, var- 


nishes, oils and chemical solutions. Full information on the use 


of Selas DURADIANT HEATING 


hacmrele ha-iacbelebbel-ambbebhie) acer 


ity, speed, safety, precise control, flexibility and economy 


plus detailed specifications on installations are included 


Write for your free copy 


“ SELA 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


337 ERIE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 





Falkyd Solution J-97 — Similar 
to Falkyd Solution J-9 but lower 
viscosity for ease of handling. 

Falkyd Solution B-365 — A 
pure oil alkyd in odorless solvents 
for first quality white and pastel 
flats. 

Falkyd Solution B-360 — A pure 
medium oil length alkyd in normal 
petroleum thinner for first quality 
white and pastel flats. 

These resins are offered in all 
quantities for drum or bulk ship- 
ment. 

Data sheets and samples are 
available upon request to: Falk 
Division, Cargill, Incorporated, P. 
O. Box 1075, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania, on your company letter- 


head. 


TROY 


CHANGE TUB MIXER 
For Pilot Runs 


Small angular change tub mixer 
is designed for small production 
batches with 5 to 6 gals. working 
capacity. The unit operates with 
the same mixing action charac- 
terized by the production sizes of 
40 and 60 gallons capacity. This 
can be described as a combination 
mixing-shearing action with the 
arms of the agitator sweeping side 
and bottom of the rotating tub. 
The action also folds in the materia! 
at the top and lifts up from the 
bottom. According to the man- 
ufacturer, this action combined 
with the rotating tub results in 
uniform mixing in short cycles. 
Agitator can be easily removed for 
tub change or for changing agitator. 
By disconnecting agitator drive 
clutch, the tub alone can be rotated 
permitting mixing and wetting 
before agitation. Troy Engine & 
Machine Co., Troy, Pa. 








i Ra emai 


HEAT-REACTIVE HYDROCARBON 


MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


in air-dry and baking oleoresinous protective 
and decorative coating vehicles 




















PROPERTIES SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


@ Low degree of solvent re- @ Aluminum vehicles. 
tentivity. 
@ Floor and trim vehicles. 
@ Non-acidic. 
@ General utility varnishes. 
@ Non-saponifiable. 
@ Traffic paints. 
@ Coatings resistant to water, 
aqueous acids and alkalis. @Extenders for 100% oil 
luble phenoli ins. 
@Soluble in aliphatic and ee a eee 
aromatic naphthas. @ Extenders for Chlorinated 
e@ Compatible with vegetable rubber. 
and marine drying oils. ; 
@ Metal primers. 
@ Vehicle films are hard, flex- 


ible and adherent. © Drum coatings. 


@ Resin solutions promote ex- @ Decorative can enamels. 
cellent leafing and flooding 
of aluminum pigment. @ Grinding liquids. 


DERIVED 
* “My 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


Ss 
Ss 

Ss 

Py 


, &' 6.4 4.2.9.5 co RR PORATI1.0 WN 
General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
° 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York 


330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
SF: 6 € Sb: Ras 5 PRI RED? SS CF. #8. & 
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ELL Morbon 


9200” PAINT CHIPS ~9200” PAINT RESIN 


Offering Greater Advantages for EVERY Paint Formulator 


Ideal for smaller manufacturer. | ® Ideal for large manufacturer 

Easily prepared for wide variety @ Offers wider compatability with paint 
of finishes. resins, plasticizers and extenders. 
Colors and pigments already dispersed Greater resistance to acids and alkalies 
ett More fluid flexibility of compounding 
Ready for direct mixing into solvents. to any desired finish 

Spraying and dip-coating formulation Tremendous adaptability and durability, 
easily prepared. plus easily controlled drying time 


Enjoy faster drying concrete paints with Excellent can and dip-tank stability. 
higher gloss plus excellent hiding power. 





Use for Traffic, Stucco, Concrete Paints, Acid-Resistant Enamels, Industrial 
Aluminum Finishes, Plaster Wall Sealers, etc 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





MARBON ... Your Buy-Word for Product Perfection 











EXPLOSIMETER 
Detects Hazardous Vapors 


MSA Explosimeter, a portable 
instrument, is used to detect haz- 
ardous gas or vapor-air atmos- 
This instrument has been 


p ieres. 
listed by Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Inc. Provided with this 


strument is a sampling line of 
nthetic rubber, recommended for 
use in remote sampling of atmos- 
pheres which may be explosive. 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


yD 


PETROLEUM SOLVENT 
Fast Drying 


Amsco Naphthol Spirits is a 
good-odored solvent with extreme- 
ly fast drying characteristics de- 
rived from its low 335 deg. F. dry 
point, according to the manufac- 
turer. It is said to have a high 
safety factor as indicated by its 
Tag Closed Cup flash point of 102 
deg F. Adaptable for paints, var- 
nishes, brushing lacquers, polishes, 
etc. Available in tank car and 
drum quantities. American Min- 
eral Spirits Co., 230 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, III. 





Chemicals 


FOR EVERY | INDUSTRIAL NEED 


RESINS ous 
Coumarone indene ‘Shingle State 

Modiled Neutra! 
Coumarone indene Plasbcizieg 

Petroleom Rubber Recianming 
Alkylated Phenols Creesete 









SPECIALTIES SOLVENTS 
Phenothiasine 250-W Hi fash 
Rubber Compounding Crude & Refined Coat Tar 

Materials Wire Enamel Thiesers 


Tat Paints 


Being © 
nature, R- 
water and salt 


coatin 






































drocarbon 1” 
vides excellent 
stance for PIPe 
eater exterior 


gsentially hy 
16-A Resin Pro’ 
spray resi 
ell as gt 







gs as W 



























g lad! give suggestions 
I y 

on the us of R-16-A Resin to 
fit definite coating requirements 











THE NEVILLE COMPANY © PITTSBURGH 25, PA. : 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. _ 


t 
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ACRA 


WRAP AROUND HEATER 
For 55-gal Drums 


Heating unit is used for heating 
standard 55-gallon drums contain- 
ing materials having properties 
requiring preheating to facilitate 
removal from containers. Quick 
application or removal of wrap- 
around heater is possible by using 
only a screw driver. Wattage 
concentration is low enough so as 
not to burn material content in 
most instances. Acra Industrial 
Electric Co., 9901 Pacific Ave., 
Franklin Park, III. 


LATEX CURING AGENT 
Improves Film Properties 


Cyclodex, a catalyst is designed 
to accelerate the curing of many 
latex emulsions, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Test results indicate that this 
catalyst improves adhesion of latex 
films and increases film toughness 
to resist damage or injury by rub- 
bing, scuffing or marring. It is 
claimed that latex primers contain- 
ing Cyclodex require less time be- 
fore application of oil or resin type 
top coats, according to laboratory 
data. Better washability of latex 
emulsions before and after aging 
is also reported. 

This catalyst is a free-flowing, 
water dispersible liquid easily in- 
corporated into latex formulations. 
It is said to be economical to use 
because, where it has been success- 
fully employed, low percentages 
were required to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

A complete report on Cyclodex, 
which describes a test method for 
measuring the washability of latex 
emulsion paints and obtaining re- 
ducible; results, is available from 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth F, N.J. 
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BAKER 


Frank Walsh has been appointed 
sales representative for the Middle 
Atlantic regions, covering eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolina’s with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Mr. Walsh previ- 
ously served on the sales staff or Merck 
& Company, Inc. 

BRAZIL 

E. B. McCullough Co., 2301 Com- 
merce St., Houston 2, Texas, have been 
appointed as exclusive sales agents for 
previously employed as plant manager Houston. The territory will- include 
for the Bristol, Pa., plant of the Nu- the cities of Beaumont, Corpus Christi, 
Enainel Corporation. San Antonio, Austin and El Paso. 


Personnel 
Changes 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Donald A. Hilliard has been ap- 


pointed supervisor of quality control 
in the Chemical division alkyd resin 
plant at Schenectady, N.Y. He was 


G. W. Huldrum V. C. Irvine 


SHELL 


G. W. Huldrum, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Eastern 
Division and V. C. Irvine has been 
named Western Division sales manager. 
Mr. Huldrum will supervise all sales 
activities east of the Rocky Mountains 
for Shell’s solvents, resins ‘and plastics. 
His office will be at 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Mr. Irvine will head sales 
activities in ammonia and ammonium 
sulphate, fertilizers, solvents for var- 
nishes and lacquers, plastics and resins, 
and industrial chemicals west of the 
Rockies. His headquarters will be at 
100 Bush St., San Francisco. 


PITTSBURGH COKE 


R. M. Marshall, president of the 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company, 
has announced the organization of a 

foreign department to direct all the 

CONCORD MICA CORPORATION firm's Pan at operations. Robert 
35 Crescent Street ee Penacook, N. H. Kirk has been appointed manager of the 
“Pioneers in producing Mica for Paint” ° department and David H. Hoyer 
appointed sales manager. Mr. Kirk was 
formerly export manager for the chem- 
ical division of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., for six years. Mr. Hoyer had been 











WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best’’ 


MIC 


Every Paint manufacturer using Water-Ground Mica 
should be using Concord” because: 
1—Itis ground exclusively froma clean, white Musco- 
vite Mica scrap imported from India and Africa. 
2—It is whiter and purer. 
3—It is strictly competitive in price. 











Send for samples and prices 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- directing the export sales of agricultural 
LATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, eee . es ne 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, chemicals for Pittsburgh Coke since 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) of PAINT AND VARNISH 1948. 


PRODUCTION, published monthly at Easton, Pa., for October 1, 1952. 
RINSHED-MASON 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
William R. Barrett has been ap- 


business managers are: 
Publisher: John Powell, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Detroit plant. Lyle E. 


Editor: Anthony Errico, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. 
Managing editor: None 
Business manager: None 
2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not - ° x = 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners Frohberg will succeed him as general 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its sales manager, and William L. Vya 
name and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) ae 
Powell Magazines, Inc., 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. steps up to sales manager of the indus- 
John Powell, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. ° a. AER. , 
Ira P. MacNair, 254 W. 31st Street, New York City. trial finishes division. : Mr. Barr: tt 
Alice L. Lynch, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. joined Rinshed-Mason in 1947. He 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning . ° 7 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other previously was assistant sales manager 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. a . : 
4. Tareas 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security at the Reichhold Chemical Company 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other Joseph R. Mason has been ap- 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 


bona fide owner. 


is acting; alsb the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 


pointed vice-president and manager of 
the automotive refinishing division. !/e 
was previously assistant automotive 
refinishing sales manager. Mr. Mason 


distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the x , $ rich 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required will be aided by George F. Died 


from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri-weekly newspapers only). as assistant manager, and George 
JOHN POWELL, Publisher bint Endl 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1952 Moule as manager of the s Iipping aii 
(SEAL) . = . , ive 
Daniel D. Randall. warehousing section. The automotiy¢ 

Notary Public, State of New York refinishing division is now being or- 

No 03-8491000 * seh « 

Qualified in Bronx County ganized as a distinct and separa'e 

division with complete responsibility 

for all warehousing, distribution and 


Certs. filed with Bronx and New York 
County Clerks and Registers 
sales of refinishing materials. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1954) 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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There is growing recognition that mold 
and mildew are serious causes of paint 
disfiguration and deterioration. Accord- 
ingly, more and more users of paint are 
demanding coatings that are protected 
against mildew. 

Properly formulated, Milmer 1 (copper 
8-quinolinolate) is, by far, the most effec- 
tive fungicide commonly used in paints. 
Two per cent or less, by weight, makes 
paint resistant to fungi. Many fungicides 
have been developed, but very few are 
effective in paint; none offer the combina- 
tion of effectiveness and low toxicity to 
humans found in Milmer 1. 


For information on the use of Milmer 1 
in paints, for names of suppliers of paints 
containing Milmer 1, or for technical liter- 
ature on the fungicide, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chem- 
icals Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Milmer: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MILMER 1 


MONSANTO 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


L. K. Scott has been appointed man- 
ager of the technical division, succeeding 
Mr. Roscoe H. Sawyer who recently 
resigned. Mr. George W. Neumann, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Scott, has been 
appointed to succeed him as director of 
the Industrial-Marine-Resins & Chem- 
icals laboratory. 


CONTINENTAL 


John S. Devlin has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Houston 
district and Bruce R. Peterson has 
been appointed district sales manager 
of the Milwaukee district. Mr. Devlin 
joined the firm in 1948 and served suc- 
cessively as sales manager of steel con- 
tainers, executive vice-president of the 
Metal division and control officer in the 
New York office. Mr. Peterson joined 
Continental in 1947. Previous to his 


new appointment he was Boston dis- 
trict sales manager of the Eastern 
Metal Division. He has also served as 
sales representative in Philadelphia and 
New York, and staff assistant in the 
E stern Division offices. 
MAUTZ 

William T. Hallman has sold his 
interest in the Burks-Hallman Company 
of Memphis, Tenn., and has joined the 
Mautz Paint and Varnish Company, 
Madison, Wis., as plant superintendant. 
He organized the Burks-Hallman Com- 
pany in 1946, along with Odell Burks. 
Mr. Hallman began his career in the 
paint industry with the DuPont Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. He successively 
became associated with the Illinois 
Paint Works of Chicago, as a laboratory 
assistant, and the DeSota Paint and 
Varnish Company, as general super- 
tendent. 








since the discovery of titanium. 


product. 
No. 10510. 


lmagine .. . 


STYRENATED ALKYDS 
LONG OIL ALKYDS 
MEDIUM OIL ALKYDS 
SHORT OIL ALKYDS 
HOUSE PAINTS 
LACQUERS 


UREA RESINS 
CHLORINATED RUBBER 
MELAMINE RESINS 





McCLOSKEY VARNISH 


McCloskey’s No. 10510 
UNIVERSAL TINTING PASTE VEHICLE 


The greatest money-saver and improvement for paint manufacturers 
Our technical staff have perfected 
an entirely new vehicle which is a must in every paint manufacturing 
plant, not only because it will save the paint manufacturer hours of 
labor and untold loss through waste such as skinning, hardening, etc., 
of tinting color, but reduces the tinting color of a manufacturer to 
one tinting vehicle for all types grinding mediums. 


This marvelous vehicle eliminates the necessity of grinding tinting 
colors in different vehicles to meet the demand of each particular 
Frankly, you cannot afford to be without McCloskey’'s 


ONE TINTING PASTE FOR-- 


OLEORESINOUS VARNISH ENAMELS 


Order a drum or a five-gallon container of this 


4 


| 
| 
| 100% TINTING 
| COMPATABILITY 
p WITH 
ALL 
OF THESE 


materia! at our risk 





of + 





WITCO 


Otto F. Slonek has been added to 
the staff in a technical sales capacity 
on chemicals. He 
was formerly n 
ager of Indusiri 
Chemical Service, 
Inc. 

Lester D. Koch 
has been appointed 
eastern sales man- 
ager. He will han- 
dle Witco’s line of 
chemicals including 
metallic stearates, 
L. D. Koch paint’ driers, stabil- 

izers and_plastici- 
zers. Mr. Koch, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the firm, will continue to super- 
vise the Export-Import Department. 


CALCO 


Ames B. Hetterick has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly-formed 
Calco Engineering and Development 
Department. The new department con- 
solidates all engineering and _ process 
development functions heretofore a 
part of the Production and Technical 
Departments. Mr. Hetterick has had 
an extensive background in the develop- 
ment of the commercially important 
titanium dioxide pigments. He became 
associated with Calco in 1944 when it 
took over the Virginia Chemica! Cor- 
poration where he was vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Hetterick 
became works manager of the Pinev 
River, Virginia, Plant operation and in 
1946 assistant manager of manufactur- 
ing for the Calco Chemical Division. 


BOWSER 


Robert L. Holt has been appointed 
vice-president. In addition to his new 
position, Mr. Holt 
will continue as vice- | 
president and direc- 
tor of the Pacific 
and Atlantic Ship- 
pers Association, a 
post he has held for 
15 years, and a di- 
rector of the Mis- 
souri Edison Com- 
pany, where he has 
been a member of 
the board for six 
years. Mr. Holt 
has been on Bowser’s board of direc’ 
for two and one-half years, and on ¢! 
Finance Committee for a year and «ne- 
half. Prior to his present appointm: 
he was vice-president of H. M. Bylle by 
and Company of Chicago, and be 
that, vice-president of Blair, Rollins «nd 
Company, Inc., of Chicago. 


R. L. Holt 











Synthetic Chemicals, IJuc. 
Offers 


Sotex Dispersing Agents for use wherever pigments and 
other materials are dispersed. A complete range of 
Sotex types are available to meet specific requirements. 





The Sotex Agents will increase production by shortening the milling cycle. 
Finer particle size is obtained in a much shorter time period. 

Improved gloss in enamels and gloss finishes. 
Reduce flocculation. 

Control of viscosity and film thickness in dip and flow coating. 
Greater color development due to finer particle size. 

Rapid deflocculation of hard pigments with a minimum of shear. 
Greater stability of final product. 


| ap- 


rmed The Sotex non-ionic agents Sotex N, Sotex 3CW, Sotex CW, Sotex N Hydrophylic — completely 


a soluble in water also soluble in polar solvents. 


OCESS Sotex N is used in quantities of 6% to 8% with water to prepare water dispersable pigment pastes 


of . which are stable to acid systems and electrolytes. 
Ica 
had Sotex N is also used in quantities of 14% to 4%% in Alkyd and ®leo-resinous systems, particularly, 


pa quick bake enamels to release any internally locked moisture reducing haze and improving gloss. 


— Sotex 3CW is the opposite of Sotex N. It is insoluble in water, only very slightly soluble in polar 

rs . solvents, but very soluble in hydrocarbon solvents both Aliphatic and Aromatic. Sotex 3CW is most 

pie: ; effective in Alkyd and Oleo-resinous vehicles which contain hydrocarbon solvents. Sotex 3CW is a 

rick ‘ mutual solvent for all organic systems. 

iE Sotex CW has the greatest range of solubility and compatability of the Sotex non-ionic agents. It 
is most effective in systems which require alcohol and ester solvents with hydrocarbon solvents such 43 


in nitro cellulose solutions, nitro cellulose inks, and lacquers. 


*tur- 





Sotex CW is most effective in non-polar vehicles such as primary and secondary plastisizers, par- 
ticularly, where plastisizer dispersions are incorporated in systems which contain both polar and non- 


polar solvents. 
Sotex CW is used in vinyl organasols and plastisols, also for color dispersions in vinyl inks both 
letter press and.roto graveure. 


The Sotex cationic agents are Sotex C, Sotex CX and Sotex NC. 


Sotex C is the most potent of the cationic agents and is used for dispersions in oils and varnishes 
and ink vehicles which contain no solvents, or very little solvent. 


Sotex CX is used alone or in combination with Sotex 3CW for Alkyd and Oleo-resinous dispersions. 
Sotex CX will have the widest application of the Cationic Sotexes. Sotex CX is most compatable with 


hydrocarbon solvents. 

Sotex NC is used alone or in combination with Sotex CW for systems which contain both hydro. 
carbon and alcohol or ester solvents; such as, nitro cellulose lacquers, inks, vinyl lacquers and viny] 
inks, also, organasols and plastisols. Sotex NC is an effective anti-static agent in vinyl systems. 

For Technical Data and samples write 
Phone SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS INC. 


Mulberry 335 McLean Boulevard Cable Address 
4-1726 4-1727 Paterson 4, New Jersey Patchem Paterson 
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CALCO 


John Dietze has been appointed 
sales representative on the staff of R. 
N. Griswold, Mid-Central Regional 
sales manager. He will cover the De- 
troit-Toledo-Cleveland territory and 
make his headquarters at the Cleveland 
office. Mr. Dietze joined Calco in 1947 
and was made a Pigment Department 
sales representative in the New York 
territory two years later. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Kenneth B. Kleinsorge has been 
named assistant general sales manager 
of the Paint and Varnish Division. 
He previously served as divisional sales 
manager for a paint manufacturing 
firm. In his new capacity, Mr. Klein- 
sorge will be in charge of merchandising 
and promotion in Eagle-Picher’s Paint 
and Varnish Division. 


BOSTON VARNISH 


Renshaw Smith, Jr., has been 
elected executive vice-president and 
general manager. He was most recently 
associated with the Vita-Var Corpor- 
ation, Newark, N. J., as vice-president 
in charge of trade sales. Mr. Smith was 
also associated with the Devoe & Rey- 
nolds Company of New York, from 1924 
to 1951, rising to become vice-president 
and director of trade sales. 


ARNESTO 


Norman M. Bilenker has been 
appointed regional sales representative 
for Southern New Jersey. He has been 
associated in the paint industry for 
many years. Mr. Bilenker has been with 
the Schalk Chemtcal Company, Los 
Angeles, the Baltimore Paint & Color 
Works, and the Pentagon Paint & Color 
Company. 





SYLOID . 3 


FLATTENS 


SYLOID 308 makes it possible for you to realize new high standards in 
flatting efficiency .. . producing a modern flat finish at a lower cost. Mill 
room savings are increased because Syloid mill bases can be made highly 
concentrated with a very short grinding time. Capacity is often doubled 


.-. less flatting agent is required. 


SYLOID 308 is a finely-sized synthetic silica of extremely high purity. 


Particle size is controlled to give uniformity in flatting results. 


GIVAUDAN 


R. E. Horsey has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna and its aifili- 
ate, the Sindar Cor- 
poration. The ap- 
pointment consoli- 
™ dates the sales man- 
| agement of both 
/ companies. Mr, 
Horsey joined Gi- 
vaudan in 1943 as 
manager of the In- 
dustrial Products 
& E ie Division. He was 
appointed sales 
manager of the Division in 1948 when 
its sales functions were absorbed by the 
Sindar Corporation. 


BARRETT 


T. J. Kinsella has been appointed 
president of the division. He was form- 
erly executive vice-president of the 
firm, a division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Kinsella joined Barrett in 1947. From 
1941 to 1947, he served as price executive 
of the industrial machinery branch in 
the old Office of Price Administration, 
as well as OPA representative on the 
War Procurement Policy Board. 


STALEY 


Leonard S. Pearl has been appointed 
sales manager and will drect the firm’s 
expanding sales activities, particularly 
in the development of new dealer and 
distributor outlets. Mr. Pearl was 
formerly general sales manager in the 
midwest and west coast areas for a 
large paint and wall paper distributor 
and manufacturer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


H. H. Suddard has been named 
branch manager of the Coating Resins 
Department. He 
will be responsible 
for coating resins 
sales and service in 
Illinois, Missouri, 

Kansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and 
northern Indiana. 


Mr. Suddard joined 





For information on how you can flatten finishes ... economically . . . uni- 
formly with SYLOID 308 ... for help on a specific problem . . . write 
Davison’s Technical Service Department. *T. M. Reg. Applied For 


Cyanamid’s Indus- 
trial Chemicals Di- 
vision in 1928. Prior H. H. Suddard 
to his recent ap- 

pointment, Mr. Suddard served as as- 
sistant district sales manager of the In- 
dustrial Chemicals Division in the mid- 
west. He has been in the paint and 
varnish industry for almost 30 years. 


Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH AL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 





PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, 
AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 


74 
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PLASKON 


Kenneth A. Earhart has _ been 
named to the newly created post of 
manufacturing 

manager, coating 

resins department of 

the Plaskon Divi- 

sion. He has had 

22 years experience 

in coating resin re- 

search and manu- 

facture. Mr. Ear- 

hart formerly served 

13 years with the 

U. S. Industrial 

K. A. Earhart Chemicals Com- 
pany where he was director of resin 
research from 1942 to 1951, and assistant 
coordinator of resin technical develop- 
ment, 1951 until his recent resignation. 
He is the inventor of six patented resin 
developments and has particular ex- 
perience with alkyd and silicone types. 


In addition, Mr. Earhart played an 
important part in designing and oper- 
ating the first Dowtherm-heated alkyd 
resin kettle in the United States, 
equipment now accepted, as standard 
in resin manufacturing. 
LOWE 

Five sales officials have been ap- 
pointed to new posts. The men and 
their new positions are: C. C. Satmary, 
former branches division manager, to 
sales promotion manager; Warren 
Seckel, former branches division mer- 
chandise manager, to branches division 
manager; Russell Lanich has the new 
post of branches division coordinator; 
Emerson E. Livingston has been 
transferred to the north central district 
headquarters in Chicago as supervisor 
of branches, and Richard Butler has 
been transferred to the southern district 
to expand a sales program in the Tampa, 
Fla., area. 





csc 


AMYL 


ACETATE 
HB 


(CH, COOC,H,,) 


LOW PRICE! 


HIGH-TOLERANCE: 





HIGH BOILER! 


q 
Ask for your copy of the NEW CSC Solvents Wall Chart 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Amyl Acetate HB, CSC’s versatile, 
high-boiling solvent, will meet your 
most exacting requirements. In the 
formulation of many specialty lac- 
quers, it offers excellent viscosity 
and dilution ratios. 

Lacquer manufacturers have discov- 
ered that Amyl Acetate HB helps 
make lacquers resistant to blushing 
at extreme humidities. And in hot 
lacquers, its flow-promoting proper- 
ties are outstanding. Where evapo- 
ration-retarding properties are 
required, investigate CSC Amyl 
Acetate HB. Write Industrial Chem- 
icals Division, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., for full infor- 
mation. 

HIGH-BOILING SOLVENT FOR 


Wood and metal lacquers Airplane dope 
Nail polishes Leather finishes 
Pearlescent finishes Printing Compounds 
Sound-recording disc coating Nitrocellulose 
solutions textile sizing 
Lacquer-coated papers 
Washable wallpaper coatings 
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COMMERCIAL Soivey1S CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES « ALCOHOLS «+ ESTERS 


« AMINES « AMINOALCOHOLS 


AMMONIA « NITROPARAFFINS «+ SOLVENTS «+ PLASTICIZERS « INTERMEDIATES 
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H. Smith 
BAKELITE 


Howard Smith has been appointed 
manager of the newly formed sales unit, 
the Industrial Products Department. 
The new department will be responsible 
for the operations of the consolidated 
Surface Coatings Division, Halowax 
Products Division and the Sheet and 
Foil Division. Carl W. Patton has 
been named manager of the combined 
Surface Coatings Division, which will 
be responsible for operations heretofore 
conducted separately by the former 
Thermosetting Department Coatings 
and Adhesive Materials Division. M. 
E. Delaney has been named manager 
of the Halowax Products Division and 
T. W. Sharp will continue as manager 
of the Sheet and Foil Division. The 
creation of the new department of 
Bakelite’s program to consolidate its 
sales activities. 


C. W. Patton 


A-D-M 


Kenneth E. Holt has been appointed 
Control Director of the Oils and Meal 
Divisions. He was formerly assistant 
research director for Anheuser Busch, 
Inc. Mr. Holt will assume responsibil- 
ity for the operation of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland’s control laboratories for the 
linseed, soybean, feed and special oils 
production facilities. His background 
in industrial chemistry includes several 
years as control director for the Cole 
Chemical Company. 


MARTIN-SENOUR 


William F. Burns has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Chicago sa 
division. He has been with Mart 
Senour in a sales capacity for 27 ye: 
and director of field operations for 1 
past two years. 


WARWICK 


George W. Ullman, newly appoint: 
president of the Warwick Wax Co 
pany, Inc., recently announced that 
planned to separate the management 
Warwick Wax from that of the Warwick 
Chemical Company. 

Maurycy Bloch, vice-president 
Warwick Wax Company, Inc., has bee: 
elected director in charge of operatic 
and will be assisted by John J. Fis 
director of research and refining. 
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Pat Alkydol $-2020 


and 
The An inexpensive alkyd resin for the preparation of high grade, 
‘e 
‘ easy brushing, self-sealing flat wall enamels. Features fast-dry— 


flexibility and washability. 


Alk-O-Mers 8106-8200 


Companion vehicles developed for rubber base paints with 
better adhesion, washability and stability. 














SPECIFICATIONS 


ALK-O-MERS 
$-2020 8106 8200 
Solid content by weight 49-51% 49-51% 48-50% 
Solvent Mineral Water Water 
Spirits 
Viscosity, Gardner-Holdt Scale U-V 21,000 cps 6,500 cps 
Type of resin Phthalate Alkyd Rubber 
Alkyd Oil Resin and 


and Emulsified Alkyd Resin 
Resin Emulsified 


Modified 
Type of oil Soyabean 


We Vuuite You— 


to fest these quality resins in your own 
formulations—write for test samples. 

















ALKYDOL Laboratories, Jac. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Lenvik Ylvisaker has been appointed 
general manager of the Eastern Divi- 
sion’s northeastern 

district and W. 

Neuman named 

general manager of 

the Eastern Divi- 

sion’s southeastern 

district. In the 

newly created posi- 

tions, both men will 

have full responsi- 

bility for sales and 
manufacturing 

Lenvick operations in their 
Yivisaker respective districts. 

Mr. Ylvisaker joined Continental in 
1950 as assistant to the division man- 
ager of manufacturing. His most re- 
cent position was as manager of Con- 


tinental’s Pittsburgh plant. Mr. Neu- 
man joined the firm in 1940 as a chemi- 
cal engineer in the research department 
in Chicago. He subsequently served as 
assistant manager of customer research, 
Eastern Division, product sales man- 
ager and director of product sales. 

W. B. Larkin has been named divi- 
sion manager of sales, Central (Metal) 
Division and P. L. Brachle has been 
appointed to Mr. Larkin’s former posi- 
tion of sales manager — general line. 
Both men are located at Continental’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Larkin joined Con- 
tinental in 1925 in the manufacturing 
department. He served successively as 
sales manager, Milwaukee district; 
Chief, Metal Can Division, War Pro- 
duction Board; sales manager, Chicago 
city district; and sales manager-gen- 
eral line, prior to his present assignment. 
Mr. Brachle was with Continental from 
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need solvents, 
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FOR SOLVENTS 


check first with 
” If you use a variety of formulations, it pays to stand- 
More than 


‘solvent head- 


50 esters, ketones, 


alcohols, and glycol-ethers give you a wide choice of solvent 


properties for all types of coatings. 


Warehouse stocks assure quick local deliveries of less than 
carload lots. Tank car and carload lots are shipped from our 
plants, and tank truck service is available in most leading in- 


dustrial areas. 


Call the nearest CARBIDE office for information and prices. 





E. 42nd St., 


Tamm lelalolene, 


New York 17, N.Y Offices 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited 


in alarel ole) Citic 





1917 to 1948. He returned in 1950 and, 
until his present position, was assistant 
to the manager of sales. 


NAFTONE 


Harold M. Johnson has been ap. 
pointed vice-president and will be 
responsible for the 
marketing of 
various chemical] 
products handled by 
Naftone, Inc. He 
received his initial 
training in the man- 
ufacturing end of 
protective coatings 
at the Murphy Var- 
nish Company, 

H. M. Johnson Newark, - 

where, after spend- 
ing two years in the varnish stacks, 
paste and milling departments, he was 
made chief chemist. From 1931 to 
1939, Mr. Johnson was active in the 
resin business with Beck Koller & Co. 
(Reichhold Chemicals, Inc.), first as a 
director of technical service and _ later 
as vice-president in charge of eastern 
sales. In 1939 he became vice-president 
in charge of sales of The Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Company and held this position 
for 12 years. In the fall of 1951, Mr. 
Johnson formed H. M. Johnson, Inc., 
to evaluate and market relatively new 
chemical raw materials for the paint 
and allied industries. He will make his 
headquarters at the main office of 
Naftone, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
Alfred H. Milask has been appointed 


eastern sales manager of Chemical 
Product Sales and transferred to the 
company’s headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Since 1948 he had been serving as sales 
representative for Atlantic’s Southern 
territory, operating out of the regional 
offices in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Milask 
is succeeded by Willard E. Smith who 
joined the company after nine years 
experience in chemical research and 
sales engineering in the Southern 
textile industry. Mr. Milask became 
associated with Atlantic in 1939. Afier 
three years service in the firm’s Phila- 
delphia refinery, he was transferred 
to the Research and Development 
Department as an associate chemi 
the post he held until his Souther 
assignment. 


BROWN-ALLEN CHEMICAL 


Dan D. Downes has been appoint :d 
sales manager with headquarters at !5 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. This firm 
will engage in manufacturing, chemical 
processing, importing and distribution 
of vegetable oils, and vegetable oils 
specialties. 















RCBERTSON FINISHES 


Edwin Hogstrom has been added to 
the laboratory staff, in charge of for- 
mulation and devel- 
opment work on 
stains, fillers and 














HEYDEN 


John P. Remensnyder has been 
elected to the newly created office of 
Chairman of the Board. Simon Askin 
was elected to president of Heyden, Mr. 
Remensnyder’s former position, and 


American Plastics Corporation, a Hey. 
den subsidiary. He is also a treasurer 
and director of St. Maurice Chemicals, 
Ltd., of Montreal, president and di- 
rector of Pharmaceuticals, Inc., and 
vice-president and a director of the 
Layn Corporation. 




















































































2en ap- 
vill Fa related products for Barrett Brown, partner of R. W. Ely Balgley, who had been in charge 
for the the furniture indus- Pressprich and Company, was elected of applications research for Heyden, 
of the try. Mr. Hogstrom a director of the firm, replacing Dr. has been transferred to the Market 
>mical has had wide ex- Donald B. Keyes who resigned. Mr. Development Department and assigned 
dled by perience in the wood Remensnyder has been associated with to the promotion of new products. 
> He finishes field Heyden for more than 32 years. He Another organizational change mark- 
initial including a number served as vice-president and director ed the end of the Heyden Management 
e man- of years as super- of the corporation from 1944 to 1950. Committee whose members included 
nd of — intendent of fin- He became president in 1950. Mr. Mr. Remensnyder, Mr. Askin, Dr. 
ratings ogtom ishing in a furniture Askin has been with Heyden since 1943. Ralph N. Lulek and Paul van der 
y Var. manufacturing plant. He has been a He was vice-president in charge of Stricht. Dr. Lulek continues as vice 
Dany, frequent contributor of articles on industrial relations and purchasing since president and director and Mr. van der 
N. J. furniture finishing to various trade 1948. Prior to his present position, Stricht continues as secretary and 
spend. publications and has acted as a con- Mr. Askin served as president of the director. 
stacks, sultant to the furniture industry on 
e was production and handling problems. 
31 to 
: the GENERAL PAINT 
& C 
ell John Oscarson has been named 
lots assistant technical director. His head- 
stews quarters are at the Administrative 
ident Laboratory in San Francisco. Mr. 
Prod- Oscarson previously worked for General 
sition Paint from 1946 to 1948 as a chemist. 
Mr. Since then he had been associated with 
Inc. several local paint firms. CABOT 
new 
paint DAVISON ' 
<0 for a complete inventory 
e of Burtin W. Graham has been ap- 
Ave. pointed director of technical service. He 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager, industrial chemical depart- 
ment. D. P. Barrett succeeded him BLACK PEARLS 46 
at this post. Mr. Barrett was formerly (CARBOLAC 46) 
nted with Davison’s New York sales office. 
nical Mr. Graham came to Davison in 1944 
the from the Activated Aluminum Cor- 
hia poration. Mr. Barrett joined Davison BLACK PEARLS 74 
ales in 1946, (MONARCH 74) 
1ern 
’ : HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL 
vho Norman Moore has been appointed BLACK PEARLS 81 
ars chemist in charge of the newly-opened (MONARCH 81) 
ind technical sales lab- 
ern oratory, serving the 
ne protective coatings STERLING Vy 
er industry.Mr. 
ila- Moore has been (STERLING V FLUFFY) 
d associated with the 
it paint and varnish 
t, field for ten years, 
n specializing in trade 
sales and industrial 
applications. Prior 
cigar omg GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 
d Moore Davis, he was a 
5 iemist at the Perfection Paint and 
n lor Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
il rederick A. Stresen-Reuter Company, 
n hicago, Ill., and the Interchemical 
Is orporation Finishes Division, New 
ork and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Nov. 20-22. Federation of Pain 
and Varnish Production Clubs 
Annual Meeting, Palmer Hous: 
Chicago, III. 


Nov. 18-22. Paint Industries’ Show 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


Jan. 19-22. Plant Maintenance 
C onference and Show, Publi 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Production Club Meetings 


Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Belveder: 
Hotel. 





Chicago, 1st Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 


C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 
Cincinnati Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Cincinnati Club; 
Dayton — Nov., Feb., April, Van 
Cleve Hotel; 


; _ 
Inianapolis — Sept., Claypoll 
GLLSTD xacto METER i 
Columbus — Jan., June, Fort 


Hayes Hotel. 


. .. FOR SAFE, PRECISE PAINT-MAKING! | | rand, sci Pitas, Harv 


Bowser Xacto meters can simplify your paint-making habits, Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
too! Now, the measurement and distribution of liquid ingredi- Place. 
ents in many paint, lacquer and varnish plants is safer, easier, Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
more accurate and less costly than ever before—thanks to Building. 
Bowser Xacto meters. Golden Gate, Last Monday, El 
. . 2 ss ardin Restaurant, San Francisco 
Compare the two methods (yes, bucketing is still extensively et en : 
used)... and it’s easy to see why Xacto can save labor, time nee, at Tuesday, Seven Seas 
eee prevent waste from spillage .. . reduce accidents ... Kansas City, 2nd Thursday, Pick- 
and minimize fire hazards. wick Hotel. 


Chances are Bowser Xacto meters will more than | pay for Les Aangpies, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- 
themselves within the first year. ys Cale 
eal { Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 


bach Hotel. 


FOR PRODUCT UNIFORMIT Y | : = ‘ . Montreal, 1st Wednesday, Queen's 


For more than a quarter of a century Hotel. 
New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri 


Bowser Xacto meters have been widely 
ae 7 tan Hotel, Boston. 
used wherever extreme accuracy has ae 
: : r= New York, ist Thursday, Building 

been an important requirement. Xacto i ' Trades Employers Assn. 
meters eliminate guesswork ... they can 1 Northwestern, 1st Friday, St. Pau! 
be set to deliver predetermined quantities Town and Country Club. 
and shut themselves off .. . or even print : : Paste Hestionent, Annual Meet 
a delivery ticket when desired. . pence 

7 Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- 
gineer’s Club. 


® Xacto handles more Pittsburgh, 1st Monday, Fort Pitt 
G62 different liquids Hotel. : 


Our Engineers are at Your Seruice. Write St. Louis, 2nd Tuesday, Fores 


TODAY! 
Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 
BOWSER, INC. ‘ Toronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 
1337 CREIGHTON AVE., FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA Sweets, Ltd. 
Western New York, Ist Monday, 
40-8 Club, Bu falo. 


Regional Offices + Atlanta Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas + Kansas City + New York 
San Francisco + Washington, D. C. + Canadian Plant and Sales, Hamilton, Ontario 
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y Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 


STYRENE COMPOUNDS 


U. S. Patent 2,609,403. Francis Edward 
Salt, Banstead, William Webster, Epsom, 
England, and Eugen Galitzenstein, de- 
ceased, late of London, England, by 
Gertrud Galitzenstein, legal representative, 
Wallington, England, assignors to The 
Distillers Company Limited, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, a British company. 

A process for the production of a 
styrene compound, comprising heating 
in a reaction zone in the liquid phase 
a compound selected from the group 
consisting of chlorethyl benzenes and 
their nuclear chlor-substituted and 
alkyl-substituted derivatives in the 
presence of collidine in a concentration 
exceeding 0.2% by weight at a tem- 
perature between the lowest at which 
dehydrochlorination takes place and the 
boiling point of the chlorethyl com- 
pound. 


WINTERIZED GLYCERIDE OIL 


U. S. Patent 2,610,915. Karl F. Mattil, 
Chicago, Iil., assignor to Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of 
Illinois. 

A glyceride oil composition of im- 
proved cold test, comprising a gly- 
ceriede oil having incorporated therein 
a small amount of an oil soluble product 
to improve the cold test thereof, said 
product being the polymerization prod- 
uct of esters containing a_ radical 
selected from the group consisting of 
vinyl and substituted vinyl compounds 
according to the general formula 

X 


| 
CH2=C—Y 
wherein X is selected from the group 


consisting of hydrogen and alkyl and 
aromatic hydrocarbon radicals and Y 














WATER REPELLENT FOR 
WINDOW SURFACES 


U. S. Patent 2,612,458. Donald F. 
Stedman, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, assig- 
nor to The Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, a corporation 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

A composition for rendering window 
surfaces water and rain repellent com- 
prising essentially substituted poly- 
silicane, consisting only of carbon, 
hydrogen and silicaon and having not 
less than one Si-Si linkage and at least 
one of a group consisting of alkyl and 
aryl radicals attached to at least one Si 
atom in said linkage, in adixture in a 
volatile hydrocarbon solvent with a 
finely divided, inorganic, non-siliceous 
adhesive-promoting hagent which with 
rubbing changes said poly-silicane from 
a form which is soluble in hydrocarbon 
solvent to one which is insoluble therein 
and selected from a group consisting of 
carbon black, rouge, barium sulphate, 
lithipone and the precipitated fluorides 
of calcium, barium, strontium and 
lithium. 

\ window surface having thereon a 
composite film consisting essentially of 
adherent substituted polysilicane con- 
sisting only of carbon, hydrogen and 
silicon and having not less than one 
i-Si linkage and at least one of a group 
onsisting of alkyl and aryl radicals 
attached to at least one Si atom in said 
linkage, and on the adhering poly- 
si.cane a non-polar wax composition 
consisting essentially of 19 to 38% by 
weight of purified amorphous mineral 
wax having a melting point of sub- 
stantially 93°C., 49 to 70% by weight 
oi a paraffin wax having a melting 
point of at least 64° C., 3 to 10% of 
petyisobutylene and 3 to 10 % of poly- 
=thvlene. 


f 
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Do You Know the 


5 Reasons Why 


most leading manufacturers 
of high-grade enamels and 
other pigmented products 

have selected the same filter? 








1. Always a Smooth Finish. Cuno 
MICRO-KLEAN Filter is guaran : 
to remove, mechanically, all over-size 
pigments and contaminants. 

2. The Filter Fits the Grind. A range of 
controlled cartridge densities gives the 
right degree of filtration for each grind. 
3. Each Batch is Run Without Stopping. 
Exclusive “graded density in depth” 
prevents premature cartridge pluggin 

. . . larger batches can be run wit 
fewer cartridges. 

4. Easy to Clean the Filter. Compact 
housing is easily disassembled and 
cleaned out at cartridge-replacement 
time. 





THE COMPLETE LINE " Name 






5. Less Filter Cost. Greater MICRO- 


city means fewer cartridges 


KLEAN ca 
own replacement costs. 


o« - CUS 





FOR PAINTS — Use Cuno AuTo- 
KLEAN Strainer, all-metal, con- 
tinuously cleanable. Guaranteed 
to remove all particles larger than 
specified. Available spacings from 
.0035 in. up. 











SEND COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 


DEPT. 2811m 


Huid Conditioning | Addr00 oo sercececceccesesersovees acoveccensvcesons I 


Removes More Sizes of Solids 
from more Types of Fluids 





City ° 
PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 






81 








s selected from the group having the 


formula 
O 


{| 
| 


t= 


wherein R is selected from the group 
consisting of a monovalent hydrocarbon 
radical containing more than 4 carbon 
atoms and oxy derivatives thereof. 


Decolorizing Soybean Oil 


U. S. Patent 2,608,566. Ralph A. 
Marmor and Wendell W. Moyer, Decator, 
Ill., assignors to A. E. Staley Manu- 


facturing Company, Decatur, Ill., a 
corporation of Delaware. 

In the process of refining soybean oil 
obtained by extracting the oil from 
soybeans with hexane solvent, the im- 
provement comprising the sequential 
steps of contacting the extract with 
a color adsorbent at a temperature 
below about 50°C., and subsequently 
removing the solvent from the extract 
by vacuum distillation at a temperature 
below about 50°C., before any addi- 
tional refining steps. 


Soy Bean Glue 


U. S. Patent 2,612,455. Alexander J. 
Golick, Seattle, Wash., assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

In a process of making an aqueous 


INTERNATIO- 
ROTTERDAM, Inc. 


alkaline soybean glue the improver 
which consists in mixing a_ soy! » 
glue base with water to a stir: 
consistency in the absence of acidic 
strong alkaline reagents and si 
taneously stirring the mixture and 
treating it at the range between a! 
120° F. and 210°F., for between a 
3 and 30 minutes, then cooling 
mixture to a temperature substant 
not in excess of room temperature 
adding to the cooled mixture alk 
reagents to form a glue of spread 
consistency. 


U. S. Patent 2,610,041 


Paint Mixer 


U. S. Patent 2,610,041. Fred Albert 
Stahl, St. Paul, Minn., assignor to Arling- 
ton Machine Works, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. 

A paint mixer for mixing drums of 
material comprising a base, a pair of 
upwardly extending supports thereupon 
a pair of aligned pivots supported by 
said supports, a frame tiltably sup- 
ported intermediate its ends by said 
pivots, a pair of bearings mounted upon 
said frame near opposite ends thereof 
on opposite sides of the axis of said 
pivots, a drum support rotatably sup- 
ported between said bearings, a crank 
rotatable with said drum support, a 
connecting rod connecting said crank 
and said base for tilting said base upon 
rotation of said drum support, the 
connection between the rod and base 
being substantially on a vertical plane 
through the axes of said bearings, and 
means for rotating said drum support 


Superbodied Oils 


U. S. Patent 2,607,784. James 
Arvin, Homewood, Ill., assignor 
The Sherwin-Wiliams Company, ( 
land, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 

A process for the manufactur 
superbodied fatty oils free from 
particles and above 14 minutes 
viscosity, which comprises heat-bod 
an unsaturated fatty acid polyeste: 
to incipient gelation within a 500 
grees F. to 625 degrees F. tempera 
range, blowing the said polyester 
steam while maintaining said | 
peratures until the viscosity is ag 
more than 14 minutes, and therea 
cooling the hot mass to inhibit furt 
bodying action. 
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ne-Butadiene Copolymers 


U.S. Patent 2,606,163. Earl D. Morris 
and “erald A..Griess, Midland, Mich., 
assi, iors to The Dow Chemical Company, 
Mid and, Mich., a corporation of Del- 
awd’. 
In a method of interpolymerizing 
styrene with an unsaturated rubbery 
po! ier of an aliphatic conjugated 
diolcfine, having from 4 to 6 carbon 
ators in the diolefine molecule, the 
steps which consist in heating a solution, 
comprising from 98 to 85 parts by weight 
of styrene, from 1 to 15 parts of the 
unsaturated rubbery reactant, and from 
0.5 to 5 parts of at least one addition 
agent of the class consisting of higher 
fatty acids, substantially free of con- 
jugated olefinic linkages and containing 
at least twelve carbon atoms in the 
molecule, and esters of such higher fatty 
acids with unsubstituted saturated 
lower aliphatic alcohols, containing less 
than seven carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule, in a closed vessel at temperatures 
between 50° and 100° C. until approx- 
imately half of the styrene is poly- 
merized and thereafter bringing the 
mixture to temperatures between 100° 
and 240°C., while preventing the mix- 
ture from becoming heated to tem- 
peratures above 175° C. for more than 
10 hours during the reaction. 

Lead Titanate Pigments 


U. S. Patent 2,607,659. Frank O. 
Rummery, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a corporation of Ohio. 

The method of preparing lead titanate 
pigment directly in a single calcination 
from pigmentary titanium dioxide and 
reactive lead oxide which consists of: 
providing an intimate mixture composed 
essentially of calcined, pigmentary ti- 
tanium dioxide having a particle size 
below about 0.5 micron and reactive 
lead oxide having a particle size below 
about 0.5 micron, said mixture being free 
of me tallic lead and being proportioned so 
as to have therein at least one and not 
more than about 1.2 mols of TiOz per mol 
of lead oxide; and calcining said mixture 
directly to lead titanate pigment by 
heating it between about 600°C. and 
750°C. in a non-reducing to oxidizing 
atmosphere until all of the lead oxide 
has become combined chemically with 
the titanium dioxide and the resulting 
lead titanate has a particle size of de- 
sir-d pigmentary dimensions below 
al out 0.5 micron, 


YING OILS 


U S. Patent 2,610,161. Orville L. Polly, 
ling Beach, Calif., assignor to Union 
Oi. Company of California, Los Angeles, 
(. if., @ corporation of California. 

\ modified drying oil prepared by 
cc polymerizing between 20% and 80% 
b. weight of a drying oil selected from 
the class consisting of raw drying oils, 
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dehydrated castor oils, synthetic drying 
oils consisting of the dehydroxylated 
glycerol and pentaerythritol esters of 
alpha hydroxy acids and estolides and 
mixtures thereof derived from oxidized 
paraffin wax, and synthetic drying oils 
consisting of glycerol and pentaerythri- 
tol esters of unsaturated fatty acids 
having 10 to 20 carbon atoms and con- 
taining at least 2 unsaturated groups 
per molecule and 20% to 80% by weight 
of a mixture containing between 40% 
and 95% by weight of a compound 
selected from the class consisting of 
styrene, alpha methyl styrene and the 
methyl, ethyl and propyl ring substi- 
tuted styrenes and 60% to 5% by 
weight of an ester selected from the 
group consisting of the diallyl and 
dimethallyl esters of saturated anphatic 
dicarboxylic acids having more than 3 


and less than about 7 carbon atoms in 
the acid molecule, said copolymerization 
being effected at a temperature between 
about 250° F. and 600° F. 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 
® 
Suite 424, 815 — 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringements Investigations and 

Opinions. 

Booklet and form ‘Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon re- 
quest. 











TI-PURE + 


selected 
extenders 


add sales-winning advantages 





to flat paints 


Du Pont Laboratory tests con- 
clusively show that flat paints 
can have all of these sales ad- 
vantages when properly formu- 
lated with ‘‘TI-PURE” (Rutile 
titanium dioxide) pigments and 
selected extenders. 


You can get the details from 
your Du Pont salesman. A sim- 
ple change in formulating tech- 
nique may help improve the sales 
appeal of your flat paints. 











Excellent color 
uniformity 






Superior washability 


Excellent resistance 
to polishing 


Easy removal 
of surface dirt 
and stains 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Pigments Department + Wilmington 98, Delaware 


080% Anniversary 


866. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


DU PONT 


WHITE PIGMENTS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





See your D 
WHITE PIGMENT 
SALESMé N 









PRODUCTS & SERVICES 


Publication of the third edition 
of “Products and Services of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company for Indus- 
try and Agriculture’ has _ been 
announced by the firm. The illus- 
trated book contains a convenient 
listing and description of the prod- 
ucts and servies that American 
Cyanamid is now offering to indus- 
try and agriculture. The book also 
outlines the divisional structure 


through which such products are 
sold. 

Copies of the new publication are 
available upon written request to 
the American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 


STEARATES 


Technical booklet on metallic 
stearates has recently been pub- 
lished by Mathe Chemical Co., 
169 Millbank St., Lodi, N.J. When 
requesting booklet, specify ‘‘Stear- 
ate Booklet B-2.”’ 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

A technical service report de- 
scribing the uses and properties of 
dibutyl phthalate is now available 








BATAVIA DAMAR 
SINGAPORE DAMAR 
SIAM DAMAR 
PALE EAST INDIA 
BLACK EAST INDIA 
BATU EAST INDIA 
PONTIANAK 








PROCESSED NATURAL RESINS 
DEWAXED DAMAR 


0. G. INNES CORPORATION 


82 WALL STREET @ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-7450 


— and OIL SOLUBLE 
GUMS and RESINS 


MANILA COPAL 
CONGO COPAL 
YACCA (ACCROIDES) 
SANDARAC 
MASTIC 
ELEMI 











from the Witco Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Dibutyl phthalate is a stable, 
colorless and odorless ester of out- 
standing value as a plasticizer for 
nitrocellulose lacquers. It is com- 
patible in all proportions with 
cellulose nitrate and has high 
solvent power for cellulose mixed 
esters and other synthetic resins. 

The high efficiency and compati- 
bility of dibutyl phthalate have 
led to widespread use in com- 
pounding polyvinyl chloride, chlo- 
ride acetate and vinylidene chlo- 
ride polymers. 

Dibutyl phthalate is also used 
in polystyrene, polymethyl me- 
thacrylate, natural and synthetic 
rubbers, chlorinated rubbers, alkyd 
and plasticizing type synthetic 
resins and phenolic resin laminat- 
ing varnishes. 

For copies of Technical Service 
Report E-4, write to Witco Chem- 
ical Company, 295 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 17, New York. 


CHEMICALS 

Sixteen page booklet gives a 
brief background of the company’s 
chemical industry. Included are 
pictures of the company’s man- 
ufacturing facilities and a complete 
discussion of the various products 
manufactured and their uses. The 
Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 
97th St., Cleveland, 6, Ohio. 


PUMPS 

Superpressure pumps are dis- 
cussed in this sixteen-page bulletin. 
General specifications, design, 
models, advantages, principle of 
operation are covered in detail. 
Superpressure Div., American I[n- 
strument Co., Inc., Silver Spring, 


Md. 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Surface-Active Agents Find Wid- 
ening Uses”’ is the title of a reprint 
of article that is now available 
from Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

This describes the large number 
of non-ionic surface-active agents 
made possible by varying the poly- 
hydric alcohols and fatty acids. 
The chemical structure and phys- 
ical properties of these agents are 
discussed, together with their usage 
emulsion, paper, textile, leather, 
rubber, paint, plastic, resin, adhe- 
sive, etc. are given. 
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PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


With the change from old style 
methods of cooking to most modern 
methods of large scale production 
of alkyds and other vehicles, T. F. 
Washburn Co. has published a new 
book entitled ‘Protective Coat- 
ings’. In this book the products 
are described, the uses are sug- 
gested with starting point form- 
ulas for various paints and con- 
stants are set forth on all products. 
Mr. M. L. Magee, vice-president 
and general manager of the firm 
advises that this book in available 
to all readers of paint production 
magazines who are interested in 
the production of paint products, 
with the firm’s compliments. T. 
F. Washburn Co., 2242 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 14, III. 




















X-RAY ANALYSES 
8-page booklet titled ‘Facts and 
livures on Three Powerful X-Ray 
iols fer Non-Destructive Anal- 
s” is available from C. J. Woods, 
search and Control Instruments 
vision, North American Philips 
mpany, Inc., 750 South Fulton 
enue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Diagrams are used to show the 
nciples of operation for the 
ree instruments, data is given on 
ommended fields of application, 
1 results to be obtained are 
ylained. 
[In addition, the booklet illus- 
ites how the simplest film dif- 
iction unit consisting of the basic 
‘-ray generator plus a camera 
n be converted to Spectrometer 






ees 







and Spectrograph use through the 
addition of these components. 


EPOXY RESINS 

Bulletins SC 52-6, SC 52-8, 
SC 52-13, and SC 52-14 discusses 
the use of Epon resins in such 
applications as coatings, laminates, 
adhesives, and plastics. Prop- 
erties, solubilities, suggested for- 
mulations, and performance data 
are covered in these bulletins. 
Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y. 


LATEX EMULSIFIER 
Bulletin No. 


emulsifier and 


34 des- 


sta- 


Technical 
latex 


cribes 








bilizer, Emcol K-8300, a new tool 
for controlled ‘‘cold”’ latex polymer- 
ization or stabilized latice for- 
mulations. The Emulsol Corp., 
59 East Madison St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


PLASTICIZER 

4-page folder listing the char- 
acteristics, general properties, 
solubilities, applications, as well 
as records of performance of Plas- 
ticizer DP-250 in 3 representative 
types of’ resins. Folder may be 
secured by writing to Technical 
Products Division, E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York, 
N.Y. 
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We'll put the proof in your hands 





THE HANDS BELOW hold one of the plate- 
glass panels used in testing more than 
fifty leading enamels, samples of which 
were purchased from dealers’ shelves and 


tested as follows: 


Tenlo-70 was stirred into these sam- 
ples (7 lbs. per 100 gallons). Controlled 
3 mil wet films of both the Tenlo-treated 
and untreated products were applied to 
glass panels, which were immediately 


placed in a vertical position. 


Sagging and running has been effec- 
tively controlled in the Tenlo-treated 





















~ Color—Amber 


controls sagging, running 
in fast drying enamels 
without loss of gloss 


sample, and without affecting the brush- 
ability or leveling properties. In some 
cases of high lustre enamels the gloss 
has actually been increased, while in 
no case has the gloss been adversely 
affected. 

If your product was not among those 
tested, we will welcome an opportunity 
to put this same proof into your hands. 
Send us a sample of your paint or enamel 
for testing in our laboratory; or write, 
today, for full information and a sample 
of Tenlo-70 and make your own test. 








PROPERTIES OF TENLO-70 
© Form—Ligquid + Lbs. per gal.—8.23 © Active Material — 100% 















Los Angeles 








GRIFF 


1000 16th STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





Piant: Richmond, California 












PLATY MICA IN VINYLS 


Investigation of the effect of 


platy mica extender on the be- 
havior of vinyl primer materials, 
Parts 1-2, is covered in technical 
bulletin No. 11 issued by the Wet 
Ground Mica Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Important subjects covered are 
materials used (formulations), fine- 
ness of grind, application, testing 
procedures, and test results. 
STYRENATED CASTOR 
Technical Data Report TX-11 
discusses formulations, properties, 
and uses of styrenated dehydrated 


castor oil, and comparison of an 
enamel vehicle made with this 
styrenated product and medium 
and long oil alkyds are given. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Texas 
Div., Texas City, Tex. 
DUST CONTROL 

24 page bulletin reports on the 
use of cloth tube dust collector in 
33 typical installations in process 
industries. American Wheel- 
abrator & Equipment Corp., Mis- 
hawaka, Ind. 


DRUMS 
Specifications and descriptions 
of returnable-type metal barrels 





THE FOURTH DICALITE PLANT 


rm fe 


... will add approximately 80% increased 
production capacity for Dicalite 
calcined and processed filteraids and fillers 


The new plant of the Dicalite Division, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation, at Lompoc, Calif., is now in volume production at a con- 
tinually increasing rate. It represents over 5 years of engineering, design 
and construction, and is the largest complete unit for processing dia- 
tomite built in the last 22 years. Full designed output will add approxi- 
mately 80% increased production capacity for Dicalite calcined and 
processed filteraids, fillers and other materials. 


Four Dicalite plants are now running 24 hours a day to produce the 
maximum tonnage of Dicalite materials to supply the emergency demand. 


Even during this extreme pressure for volume production, specifications 
for performance and quality of each product are readily maintained. 
Research data are being accumulated to aid in developing new and 
improved Dicalite products for future industrial use. 





DICALITE DIVISION GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 
—a@s 


NEW YORK 17 *« CHICAGO 1 * LOS ANGELES 17 





and drums are discussed in a (2. 
page bulletin issued by the Pres 
Steel Tank Co., 1439 So. 66th 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RESIN REVIEW 


A recent issue of ‘‘Resin Revic ’ 
published by the Rohm & Haas ¢ o,, 
Resinous Products Div., Phila 
phia 5, Pa. contains consider: 
information which is of interest 
coating technologists. Topics cov- 
ered are: amino resin with good 
alkyd compatibility, another amino 
resin which produces good adhesion 
in metal primers, topcoat for vinyl 
films, and a low cost acrylic 
coating. 


BUTANOL 

General specifications, prop- 
erties, uses, toxicity, shipping and 
handling instructions of butanol 
are covered in detail in Technical 
Data Sheet No. 9. Similar infor- 
mation on diethy] oxalate ts covered 
in Technical Data Sheet No. 11. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 
NY: 


TRUCKS 


Catalog 54, eight-page booklet 
in color describes and _ illustrates 
the manufacturer’s line of industrial 
trucks and cranes. 

The catalog features a section; 
“How to Select the Right Fork 
Truck for Your Handling Job.” 
This section outlines the step-by- 
step procedure for making the most 
logical fork truck choice. 

Other sections in the catalog 
show at a glance the complete 
specifications on each Baker pro: 
uct. Specification charts and p! 
tos are used to fully describe ea 
model. Also illustrated are | 
important construction and des 
features of Baker trucks, and + 
latest fork truck attachments av 
able for Baker equipment. 1 
Baker-Raulang Co., Baker Ind’ s- 
trial Truck Div., 1230 W. 8& 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


SOLVENTS 


Twelve-page bulletin covers t 
solvents 3-methoxybutyl alco! 
and 3-methoxybutyl acetate. Pr 
erties and specifications of th 
two solvents are tabulated toget! 
with their use as solvents in lacqt 
formulation. Tennessee Eastm 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
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| ANT LOCATION 


o aid company management 
ar engineers in the selection of 
th. one location for a new plant 
th. t will offer the best combination 
oi actors affecting total production 


cc. t, Walter Kidde Constructors, 
Ir ., 140 Cedar St.; New York 6, 
\ Y. engineers and builders, has 
pi lished a brochure entitled “Fac- 
t. s Influencing Industrial Plant 
L: cation.” 


The 12-page, 844 x 11 in. pub- 
li ation is a compilation of 64 basic 
questions which management must 
answer and evaluate in order to 
select the best site for a new 
plant. 

In the section on ‘Procedure’, 
the brochure discusses in detail 
preliminary steps required in a 
plant location project. Subjects 
covered in the main section of the 
brochure include production ma- 
terials; marketing; transportation 
and distribution; labor; super- 
vision; utilities, service and fuels; 
bank facilities; laws and _ taxes; 
community attitude towards indus- 
try; living conditions; climate; 
national defense; and site charac- 
teristics. 


STYRENATED ALKYD 


Booklet presents information on 
styrenated alkyd type resins which 
can be formulated into baking and 
drying enamels. Among the topics 
discussed are: styrenation proced- 
ure covering the effect on rate of 
conversion and reaction product of 
variations in alkyd acid value, the 
‘arboxyl-hydroxyl ratio, the vis- 
‘osity and type of oil modifier, 
‘fect of catalyst type, and amount 
nd ratio of alkyd solids to styrene 
nonomer on the styrenation rate 
id product characteristics. Mon- 
into Chemical Co., Texas Div., 
‘exas City, Tex. 


NO = pannr 
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OATING THICKNESS 


Four-page folder titled “New 
andard for Coating Thickness’ 
available for 10c from the Office 
Information Services, New York 
(niversity College of Engineering, 
ew York, 53, New York. 
The paper, which was prepared 
Dr. Max Kronstein, research 
sociate of the Research Division 
« the College, is concerned with 
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i Rane : LES Se ABS 


EFFICIENTLY 
CONTROLLED BY 


MULTI-WASH 


MULTIPLIES WASHING 





PRODUCTS: 


Multi-Wash Collectors « Uni-Flo Standard Hoods 


Settling 
Tanks ¢ “Weer Proof” Centrifugal Slurry Pumps 


FOR TOP EFFICIENCY 


Only Schneible Multi-Wash collectors can give you the 
benefit of extra washing action that assures maximum 


removal of all contaminating material. 


You can be sure of top efficiency with a minimum of 
up-keep because the Multi-Wash principle employs no 


moving ports or nozzles that can wear or clog 


Multi-Wash collectors installed 15 years age ore still 
operating which proves the Schneible principle gives last- 


ing performance. 


Write for bulletin 551 or contact your local Schneible 


representative. 


CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE COMPANY 


P.O, Bex 81, North End Station 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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SPARKLER 





Sparkler Filters to clarify 
lacquers, and other clear liq 


other methods of clarifyi 
products. 


See Exbibit 
Booth 46 


SPARKLER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MUNDELFIN, ILL. 


Remove ‘Fish Eyes’’, Skins, 
Incidental Solids and 


Many varnish makers now use 


brilliance and polish obtained by 
filtering with Sparkler Filters is far 
superior to results obtained with 


Paint Industries Show 
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industrial use for over a quarter of a century 
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Yew Sooke 


Surface-Active Agents 
Encyclopedia of Surface-Active Agents by 
J. P. Sisley and P. J. Wood. Published 
by The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
212 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Price 
$15.00. 

Part I deals with{the general aspects 
of surface-active agents, their prop- 
erties, applications, and methods of 
manufacture. It also gives a system of 
classification by which every variety 
of the modern surface-active agents can 
be identified by simple symbols. 

Among the chemicals covered are 
wetting agents, detergents, penetrants, 
foaming compounds, emulsifiers, and 
dispersing agents. It describes their 
many applications in the textile in- 
dustry; leather industry; as industrial 
and household detergents; in the treat- 
ment of metals; in surface coatings; 
in paper manufacture; as flotation re- 
agents; for the breaking of emulsions; 
in fat splitting; in soap making; in the 
rubber industry; in the fruit and vege- 
table processing; in cosmetics; in 
inks; in cutting and soluble oils. 

Part II is an alphabetical listing of 
brand-name surface-active agents man 
ufactured all over the world. For most 
of the items the following information 
is listed; brand name; manufacturer: 
identical or similar products; chemical 





composition; class; appearance; prop- 
erties; reaction; references; patents; 
applications; .quantities used in dif- 
ferent applications. 


Fundamental Principles 
Of Polymerization 


Fundamental Principles of Polymer- 
ization by G. F. D’Alelio. Published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Price 
$10.00. 

Containing particular reference to 
rubbers, plastics and fibers, the volume 
is concerned with those minimum 
fundamentals on which polymer sci- 
entists must base their practical work. 
D’Alelio first defines and _ classifies 
polymers and proceeds to a discussion 
of their reactions and_ functionality. 
The non-homogeneity of polymers and 
their properties, polyreactions, and 
polymerization processes are described 
and evaluated, as well as molecular 
weight determinations, kinetics of poly- 
merizations, reaction loci in poly- 
merization systems, and copolymer 
compositions and stability of poly- 
mers. 

A feature of the new book is D’Alelio’s 
clarification and coordination of existing 
polymer terminology; this he achieves 
by presenting a series of exact definitions 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $.20 per word, except 
those seeking employment, for 
which rate is $.10 per word. 
Minimum: ten words. Address all 
replies to Box Number, c/o Paint 
and Varnish Production, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, New York. 





PAINT CHEMIST WANTED — man 
with at least two years experience in 
the formulation of trade sales finishes. 
Excellent opportunity with Raw Ma- 
terial Sales Service Laboratory in New 
York Metropolitan area. Advise salary 
desired in reply. All answers will be 
kept in strictest confidence. Box 142 


WANTED TO BUY — Interested in 
buying a going paint or chemical 
processing business. Cash or terms 
as seller may prefer. All replies con- 
fidential. Box 143 





FOR SALE — McDANEL Porcelain 
grinding balls in sizes 114” to 3”, 
Immediate shipment in 100 Ib. bags 
at fraction of new price. General 
Traders, Inc., 2675 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





MATERIAL AVAILABLE — Calcium 
Sulphate, well known brand, avail- 
able in 100 lb. quantities. $2.00 per 
100 lbs. Box 145 














and introducing new terms. 


AS A 
QUALITY 
ECONOMICAL RESIN 


IN OLEO RESINOUS VARNISHES 


PANAREZ resins are compatible in oleo-resinous varnishes with phe- 
nolics, ester gums, hydrogenated rosins, coumarone-indene, and many 
other commonly used synthetic resins. These neutral and inexpensive 
varnish resins markedly improve chemical and mar resistance of pro- 


tective finishes. 


For economy—for uniformity and consistent high quality — for de- 
pendability — Pan American PANAREZ resins are unexcelled. 
Whether you purchase in carload or single drum quantities, 
prompt “on time” shipments from plant, or conveniently lo- 
cated warehouses insure uninterrupted maintenance of 
production schedules. 


Color 
Gardner 


Softening 
Point, °F 





PANAREZ 3-210 9 


200-220 





PANAREZ 6-210 WW 


200-220 





PANAREZ 12-210 16 











260-220 
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ODORLESS PAINTS 
(From page 35) 





Latex Paints 

L \TEX paint vehicles consist 
of synthetic resin polymers as 

the inner phase, emulsified in water 
(the outer or continuous phase) 
anc therefore may be thinned with 
waiter. As stated previously, these 
paints have been advertised as free 
from paint odor and, since the pub- 
lic regards water as odorless, it is 
only natural for them, by asso- 
ciation of thought, to consider 
latex paints as odorless. This is 
not true and, again, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that these paints 
consist of the volatile portion which 
evaporates to leave the non-volatile 
or film-forming portion, either of 
which can contribute odor. Water, 
which constitutes practically all of 
the volatile portion, is free from 
odor when properly purified, but 
there are other ingredients in this 
volatile portion such as _ preserv- 
atives of phenol derivation, am- 
moniacol compounds, and solvents 
such as pine oil, each of which are 
sufficiently aromatic to contribute 
a definite odor. In the non- 
volatile, the most commonly used 
copolymers, styrene and butadiene, 
are not totally free of their respec- 
tive monomers which have a very 
distinct, aromatic odor. While it is 
true that it is not a “painty”’ type 
of odor, it is also true that some 
people may object more to the 
characteristic “‘latex-odor’’ than to 
the odor of conventional paints. 
The latex film is essentially in its 
final form when the solvent is 
completely evaporated and even 
though slight oxidation may occur,® 
there is little characteristic odor 
from the by-products of oxidation. 
‘his means that the odor of the 
drying film is dissipated more 
ipidly and less apt to ‘‘hang”’ than 

vould be true of an oil paint. 
Recent developments indicate that 
latex paints are now being modified 
with alkyds without any apparent 

icrease in film odor. 

It is not the purpose of this 
erticle to decide whether alkyd 
lats in odorless aliphatic solvent or 
itex paints are the least odiferous, 
nce odor preference varies ac- 
ording to each individual’s taste. 
lowever, it can be stated that 
ieither are odorjJess in the strictest 
literal interpretation, but alkyds 


ideal objective. 

With regard to the whole field of 
odorless finishes, in order to pro- 
duce truly odorless types it will be 
necessary for all constituent raw 
materials to be odor-free. (This 
includes thinner that is added by 
the consumer) In this connection, 
the drier industry has already 
taken steps in this direction and 
undoubtedly other raw material 
suppliers will follow suit. 

The trend toward odorless paints 
is growing and in time could become 
an accepted feature, particularly 
in view of the increased availability 
of odorless petroleum solvents. 


The author expresses his appreciation to several 
authorities in petroleum industry. 


provide a closer approach to this 
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DURABILITY anp 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Over 80 years of Ross experience in the manufacture of Mills 
and Mixers of all types assures the proper selection of equip- 
ment to fit your specific processing requirements. 








#41L—Heavy Duty Kneader 





#131AB — Change Tank Mixer 





#36RM — Twin Semi-Paste Mixer 





#132 — Heavy Paste Mixer 











Mixers available in 
laboratory, pilot 
scale,and large 
production sizes. 


Write for further 
details! 











2,000 Gallon Agitated 





1-Gallon Variable Speed 
Laboratory Mixer 


Storage Tank 


CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY 


148 CLASSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
(From Page 33) 





J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc. 


Three Roll Mills Features Sight-O- 
Matic Control, Pneumatic Control, Drive 
Tension Adjustment, Dial Indicating 
Thermometer on water inlet manifold and 
at each of the roll water outlets, and extra 
deep hoppers. 

The Sight-O-Matic Control enables a 
mechanical adjustment to be made at 
each end of the slow and fast rolls. Gauges 
at these four points show the effects of 
adjusting the handwheel at that end of the 
roll. Thus, an operator can equalize the 
pressure and maintain uniformity of 
grind along the entire face of the roll. 


Take-off is attained by adjustment of 
knife pressure by means of a regulated air 
supply to the discharge assembly. A 
pressure reducing valve in the air supply 
line controls the knife pressure. A new 
method of mounting the knife assembly 
is said to provide perfect blade alignment 
and uniformity of blade pressure across the 
entire roll face. The dial indicator in the 
air line permits predetermined settings 
and shows the amount of pressure applied 
to the knife. 

Roll temperatures are regulated by a 
manually operated valve on each roll 
water feed pipe. A dial thermometer is 
provided at the water inlet manifold, and 
another at each of the roll water outlets 
indicates the temperature of the discharge 
water from each roll. 

For high production, this firm offers a 
five roll mill. 

Morehouse Industries 
Morehouse Speedline Mills are availaple 





NO 


SOLVENT 


AIRRY 


with 


the SHARPLES VAPORSEAL CLARIFIER 


e Another profit-making Sharples feature for 
producers of pigmented lacquers and enamels. 


Here are other features: 


THE 


SHARPLES 


e Remove agglomerates and 
over-sized particles. 


Selectively classify by 
particle size. 


Change from color to color 
quickly, and color to clear. 


Portable or stationary 
models. 


Handles complete range of 
pigments from carbon 
blacks to chromes, etc. 





SHARPLES 


CORPORATION 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 





in a variety ot models for milling opera ‘ions 
on materials from water-thin Viscosit ’ to 
heavy paste, and for both corrosive and 
non-corrosive products. 

The principle of these particular ; iills 
is based on the action of a grinding s one 
revolving in a horizontal plane at igh 
speed (rotor), against a stationary s one 
(stator), through which the material t» be 
processed is fed. The lower (rotor) s one 
is adjustable in relation to its positic: to 
the upper (stator) stone during opera ion, 
through a wide range, from positive -on- 
tact to approximately one-quarter o! an 
inch distance from the upper stone. T hese 
mills can be adjusted to obtain var ous 
results, including grinding, emulsifying, 
homogenizing, mixing, dispersing, and 
disintegrating. The manufacturer claims 
that the mill design facilitates rapid clean- 
ing of all areas and quick change over from 
product to product. Product control 
adjustments are easily made while mills 
are running. 


Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. 


Twin Shell Blender — For mixing dry 
materials. This iewelves a combined 
tumbling or rolling action with a simul- 
taneous transverse movement within the 
entire mass of material. In addition, a 
folding action is caused by the combining 
and dividing of the mass as the blender 
rotates. According to the manufacturer, 
this particular design produces a smooth, 
continuous mixing action at every position 
of revolution, and results in a rapid blend- 
ing of materials regardless of varying 
particle size, shape or density. The 
gentle action ‘will not break down delicate 
crystal shapes or generate heat within the 
material. 


Patterson Foundry and Machine Co. 


Line of pebble and ball mills. These 
mills are batch type machines. They 
are supplied in a wide range of types and 
sizes. Line of jar mills, Porox balls, flint 
pebbles, and steel balls. Line of agitator 
mixers, liquid mixers and side entering 
agitators. 


Paul O. Abbe’ 


Complete line of Jar mills, ball and 
pebble mills for laboratory and plant use. 
Grinding media. 


Process Industries Engineers, Inc. 


Pie-Flex Portable Mixer consists of a 
propeller shaft connected with its motor 
by a flexible drive shaft instead of the 
usual shaft with a propeller on one end and 
a motor on the other. The latter is quick- 
ly and easily detachable from both motor 
and propeller shaft. Thus, it can be move 
about so easily that it is ready for m- 
mediate use anywhere in the plant. Since 
the motor can be mounted separately 2: 
at a distance from the mixer, this uni 
suitable for mixing inflammable or 
plosive liquids. 


Troy Engine & Machine Co. 


High Speed Roller Mills feature 
“One Point” adjustment. By means « 
a single hand wheel the operator can adj is 
the setting of the apron and feed r |! 
simultaneously, keeping them parallel 
in precise relationship to the fixed cer 
roll. The dial above the gear housing 
the hand wheel side indicates the sett 
making it possible to duplicate previ 
runs of like material by merely moving 
single hand wheel until the same « 
readings are indicated. 

Angular mixer for mixing paints < 
inks prior to milling, pony mixers < 
colloid mills are also offered 
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HOTOVOLT 
hotoelectric GLOSSMETER 


For reliable gloss measurements 
according to ASTM D523-49T 
on paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 

Also for 
eTristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 
e@Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
e Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 

in accordance with Federal! Specifications TT-P-141b 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y 








RAYBO CHEMICALS 
SOLVE PROBLEMS 





He’s right! For example, 


RAYBO 41-Spangle 
makes aluminum paints brighter 


Other problem-solving 
RAYBO chemicals: 


RAYBO 3-AntiSilk 
RAYBO 6-AntiSag 
RAYBO 15-Flowlinducer 
RAYBO 43-MarHard 
RAYBO 62-Disperse 
RAYBO 77-AlGel 


| REPRESENTATIVES 





H. M. JOHNSON, INC. 

272 North Broad Street 

Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
Elizabeth 4-1530 


RICE & CO. 

Chester-!2th Bidg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 
SUperior 1-141! 


JAMESON CHEMICAL CO. 

218 East Huron Street 

Chicago II. Illinois 
MOhowk 4-5106 


COLE & DeGRAF 

417 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California 
YUkon 6-4363 


Perhaps one of these additives 
is the key to improvement 

of your product. Write today 
for data or sample. 





ranilbO 


CHEMICALS THAT 
SOLVE PROBLEMS 


RAYBO CHEMICAL CO. 
1120 CHESTER AVE. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 














It’s all 
electrical! 


| - POTEET ie 
Viscosimeter 


* Provides continuous reading 


without mechanical clutches 


® Designed especially for thixo- 
tropic gel or polymerizing substances 


* For complete information write for Brochure M-4 


The EMIL GREINER Co. 


20-26 MN. MOORE STREET | C ) aw YORK 13. N.¥ 
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DRY COLORS 


‘Color Content Guaranteed” 





Chrome Greens ’ 
Chrome Yellows 
Molybdate Orange 
Zine Chromate 
Strontium Chromate 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Maroo 


ns 
Lake Colors 
Aluminum Stearate 


Kentucky Color also Distills 
No. 2-D Shingle Stain Oil 
Dirty Solvent Recovered 


Kentucky Color & 


Chemical Co., Inc. 


General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY a 


— 























U. S. Stoneware 


Roller-Type Jar Mills — for processing, 
grinding, pulverizing or mixing dry ma- 
terials such as pigments, minerals, inks, 
chemicals, etc., in small quantities. 

Laboratory Jar Mill — for mixing and 
grinding small laboratory batches of 
material. 

3-Way Laboratory Mixer — for mixing 
solutions, or blending of powders or dry 
materials in small laboratory batches. 

Cradle-Type Jar Mills, Double Jar 
Mills, Single Jar Mills, Tumbel-Mixer, 
Drum Rollers, Drum Tumblers, Pail 
Tumbler and Paint Mixer, ‘Rocker Roll” 
Drum Mixer. 

Grinding Media. 
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Manufacturers, of: 


Importers of: 


75 West Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


GRP Bone Dry Bleached Shellac. 

GRP Refined (Dewaxed) Bleached Shellac. 

GRP White French (Dewaxed) Varnish for Lacquers. 
GRP Liquid Shellac for All Other Purposes. 


Strict Laboratory control of selected 
raw materials guarantees uniform 


and superior products 


All Grades of Orange Flake Shellac 


and Natural Resins. 


Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co., Inc. 


Factory 
Jersey City, N. J. 














Process ludustries Engineers, Inc., 
burgh, Pa. 


Charles Ross & Son Co., Brooklyn, 
Troy Engine & Machine Co., Tr 
U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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A-D-M Celebrates 
Its 50th Anniversary 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., celebrated 
its 50th Anniversary October 1. 

Thomas L. Daniels, president of 
A-M-D and sen of the company’s 
founder, and Samuel Mairs, chairman 
of the firm’s board of directors, received 
a cake to make the firm’s golden 
anniversary. 

When A-D-M started business in 
1902 they made only three products: 
raw linseed oil, boiled linseed oil and 
linseed cake or meal. Today the firm 
manufactures more than 700 standard 
products at its 120 plants spread 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


66 Sessions To Highlight 
Plant Maintenance Conference 

Sixty-six separate sessions will high- 
light the largest Plant Maintenance 
Conference ever to be held, at the Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, between Jan- 
uary 19 and January 22, according to 
a recent announcement by Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., New York, which conducts 
the conference. 

The Plant Maintenance Show which 
will be held in conjunction with the 
Conference, will also set a new mark 
for the number of displays exhibited 
and the area space used by a show in 
the Plant Maintenance field, the an- 
nouncement said. 

Virtually every type of equipment 
needed for maintenance operations will 
be on display covering an area of 110,000 
square feet, the announcement adde 

The conference, which annually at- 
tracts more than 2,500 plant executi es, 
will include three panels, 16 sectional 
conferences, 42 roundtables, four | 
tours, and a banquet. 

Maintenance problems in the a 
motive, chemical, electrical, mani 
turing, food processing and packa 
foundries, paper mills and paper | 
ucts, petroleum refining, printing 
binding, rubber goods, steel mills 
fabricating plants, and textile in 
tries, will have special treatment 
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The self-adjusting 
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Formation 1n Inks, WHEREVER 


Paints and Varnishes LIQUIDS ARE 
inne HANDLED 
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Get the "FACTS" 
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Blackmer Pump Company 
Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 


Write for a copy! 








CUT COSTS! Get high-speed, trouble-free production 
pith 
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MODEL ‘H’ = 


Paint Filler with 
Cover Dropper & Capper 


The Elgin Model ‘H’ fills oil and water base paints, 
places covers, and seals all sizes of cans with double 
friction covers (1/32 gal. to 1 gal.) — completely auto- 
matic. Quick changeover and ease of cleaning are 
additional features which account for the popularity 
of the Model ‘H’ in both large and small plants. 


Write Today for New Folder illustrating 
Elgin Equipment — Address Dept. VA 


200 BROOK STREET 
LGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, NOVEMBER 1952 
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BA A P j Cc re) YELLOWS - TAN - REDS » BROWNS - BLACK 
COLORS 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Akron, Binney & Smith Co.; Boston, Binney & Smith Co.; Chicago, Binney & Smith Co.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; 
Detroit, Binney & Smith Co.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; les Angeles, 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Louisville, Wm. B. Tabler Co.; Minneapolis, Willard N. Swanson Co.; Philadelphia, Binney & Smith Co.; 
St.. lovis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; San Francisco & Seattle, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 








AZO ZZZ-22 


A high oil absorption Zinc Ox- 
ide having large Acicular Par- 
ticles which gives heavy body 


AVA | a 


A medium oil absorption Acicu- 
lar Zinc Oxide imparting excep- 
tional weathering qualities to 
exterior paints 


AZO acicular lead-free sine 
oxide is a superior pigment 
available in a wide range 


of oil absorptions 


AZO ZZZ-33 


A definitely Acicular type with a 
lower oil absorption, but chem- 
ically identical with AZO ZZZ- 
11 and AZO ZZZ-22 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO * CHICAGO °¢ ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK 





UNIFORM © DEPENDABL 








